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CHAPTER I. 



ON BOABD THE ** SOLWAT. 



ft 



** Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life Ib perfected by death." 

^* Land ! land ahead ! " 

Never were words more welcome. I strained my eyes 
to catch a first glimpse of the dear old country, but, save 
a dim,, misty line on the horizon, with here and there a 
bank of hazy clondland, my unpractised eye conld 
discern nothing. 

** A few hours more, Isa/* said my brother, answering 
my look of disappointment ; ''we are going along 
splendidly, — ten knots an hour. With this breeze we 
shall be at Southampton to-morrow." 

** Oh, Alec, I trust — ^I hope so. But do you think — 
does Dr. Kaye think — there is any hope ? " 

** Hope ! to be sure there is, Isabel. Papa only wants 
rest and care, depend upon it. A few weeks in England 
will do more for him than all the doctors in the world.*' 

I had my own thoughts on the subject, but forbore to 
utter them. Alec, ever sanguine, seemed to look on the 
future through mists of golden radiance. s 

B 



2 ANNESLET COURT. 

He sat down beside me as I leaned over the taffraS. 
The sun was setting in a most royal blaze of glory. 
Overhead floated light cirrus clouds in feathery rings, 
which, ever and anon, caught the crimson glow of the 
west, and were absorbed in its lustre. Melting softly 
into the pure, pale blue of the zenith, the rich hues of 
the heavens seemed woven only of the rainbow. Lines 
of emerald and carmine, masses of gold, amber, and 
regal purple, flushes of blood-red splendour, blent 
strangely in that gorgeous cloudland. Even in the 
tropics I had rarely witnessed aught so lovely, and I 
gazed for some moments entranced and spell-bound. 
Was it only in ancient fable that weary souls turned their 
aching eyes to the west, and longed to *' sail towards the 
sunset ? '* 

As Alec had said, we were sweeping along splendidly 
enough over the crested billows. Nearly a month had 
passed since we — that is, papa, Alec, and myself — had 
embarked in the Royal Mail Company's Steamer, Solway, 
on her passage from Jamaica to England. My father, 
Colonel Grant, was an officer in the army, and had been 
for nine years in various West India Islands, but his 
health had completely failed, and he was ordered home 
without delay. Alec he would have left behind, as he 
had succeeded in procuring for him a lucrative govern- 
ment appointment, but he too was delicate, and medical 
authority decided that he must breathe a more bracing 
atmosphere — thus, ** L'homme propose ^ et Dieu dispose.''* 

Our home we considered was in Jamaica, that gem of 
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the Caribbean, where papa had a large sugar estate, 
situated amidst the magnificent scenery of the Port Eoyal 
mountains. To that lovely spot he had taken ns when 
we first landed on the island, and it was associated with 
our childhood's sweetest memories. Mamma loved it 
dearly; but after spending there four happy years, she 
was seized with fever, and in five brief days we were 
motherless. I was then eleven. Alec two years older. 
Oh, how desolate and forsaken we felt ! Papa, too, was 
almost overwhelmed ; but he could not nurse his grief ; 
and as his duties compelled him to long absences, he 
thought it best to send us both to England. We were 
placed at educational establishments in the metropolis, 
where we remained three years ; but papa's longing for 
us became so intense that, in charge of a friend, we had 
joyfully returned to Mount St. Alban's just two years 
b efore my story commences. 

And now we were again nearing the shores of Old 
England.. What was to be our lot in this busy hive of 
workers ? If papa recovered his health, he certainly 
would not allow his energies to run to waste ; and 
Alec — surely a brilliant future awaited him. Talented, 
clever, genial, attractive, he could not but make his way 
in the world, and win golden honours. As for myself, I 
should be content to watch and admire the upward pro- 
gress of those I loved the best. I would be the lily of 
the home, shedding sweetness and fragrance on all within 
its charmed circle. Do you smile, dear reader ? At 
sixteen who is not more of a dreamer than a worker ? 

b2 



4 ANNESLEY COURT. 

** Miss Grant, the Colonel is inquiring for yon ; may I 
ask you to go to him ? " 

It was Dr. Ka;^e*s voice, calm and gentle ; bnt as I 
looked np, I canght a sort of pitying expression in his 
frank, grey eyes, which I had never seen before, and 
which disturbed me not a little. My father had been 
worse for the last few days, and I started np with a vagne 
feeling of alarm, blaming myself for so long an absence 
from him. Bnt I had news that would cheer him up. 
As I entered the little cabin which had been appropriated 
to his use, I was struck by an indefinable look on his 
pale, thoughtful face. He lay back on his couch, appa- 
rently wrestling with some sad or bitter thought. On a 
small table by his side were various papers and letters, 
also writing materials. Evidently he had over-rated his 
strength, and was exhausted by what he had attempted. 

'* papa," I exclaimed, when at length he looked up 
at me with his ever-loving smile, " did you hear? Land 
ahead I It is almost too good to be true." 

** Yes, my darling,'* he replied; "I did hear. Thank 
God that there is land ahead at last." 

" You will be so much better on shore, papa," I said, 
not willing to take his words in any but the most literal 
sense : <' I know you will. This constant motion is too 
much for you ; you want rest." 

** Aye, that is it, Isa," he interrupted ; " rest, rest ; 
that is what I desire ! Sit down, dear, beside me — I 
want to talk to you." 
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I drew a footstool to his side, and his thin, trembling 
fingers rested on my head. 

" So like her mother," he murmured dreamily, and as 
if unconscious of my presence ; " the same rich golden 
curls^ the same soft brown eyes, the same sweet voice. 
Oh, my Lilian ! ** 

"Papa," I ventured to say, and then he started as 
from a reverie, and looked at me long and earnestly. 

^* My darling, you look tired ; I have taxed you too 
heavily. You will be glad to get on shore, my Isa I — ^Why 
there are tears ! let me kiss them away." 

" Oh, papa, if you were only well, I should mind 
nothing I It is that — ^that — " 

** Darling, we must submit to our Father's will. He 
knows what is best. Isa^ you must go to Him for 
strength." 

He looked so faint that I poured out a glass of wine 
from a bottle that stood near. He merely tasted, then 
set' it down. 

" Dr. Eaye does not recommend stimulants," he said ; 
'' he is a clever young fellow, and understands my com- 
plaint thoroughly, but he has some rather strange notions.' 

" I know he has, papa." 

" And yet — and yet," he continued — " perhaps he may 
be right. At any rate he is on the safe side. My dear, 
I see some things now, as it were, through a clearer, a 
more transparent medium, and were I to live a little 
longer, I think I should adopt Dr. Kaye's principles, were 
it only for my boy's sake." 
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" But, papa, Alec is perfectly safe ; he would never 
degrade himself by any excess.*' 

*' I hope not; but young men need to be shielded against 
temptation. A great and good woman said, in writing 
to her sons, * Would you judge of the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of pleasure, take this rule : whatever weakens 
your reason impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off the relish of 
spiritual things. In short, whatever increases the strength 
and authority of your body over your mind, that thing is 
sin to you, however innocent it may be in itself.* Look 
at the principle involved there. And it is scriptural. 
Christ Jesus, when on earth, constantly laid down such 
principles of action for our guidance. But I did not send 
for you to hear a lecture on total abstinence, Isabel ; I 
wanted to say something else. You do not expect me to 
be long with you — do you, my love ? ** 

** Oh, papa! " 

" You must not expect it, my darling. I want to 
prepare you for the worst. Humanly speaking, I cannot 
last long; but you must not be too anxious — I am in 
good hands.*' 

I had buried my face in the pillow, and was sobbing 
convulsively. For a few moments he did not disturb me, 
but at length he spoke. 

<* Isa, my poor little Isa, it is very hard for you, but 
this must not be, my darling. I want you to listen 
to me; you cannot in your present state of excite- 
ment." 
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I made a desperate effort to regain composnre, and my 
father went on, but his voice was faint and broken. 

"Should the worst ha^ppen to me, dear, Dr. Kaye 
knows my arrangements, and will help you and Alec to 
carry them out. My old friend, Harland, of Annesley 
Court, is one of my executors, and will be your guardian. 
I think you will be happy there, Isa, and I have full con- 
fidence in his rectitude and kindness. Whatever may 
happen, be true to each other and to God.'* 

There was a long pause, and I noted with pain his 
short and hurried breathing. Presently he continued — 

" Alec must have a few weeks* rest, then he will be 
ready for any appointment that may offer. Of course all 
I have is divided between you. You will not be rich, 
Isa ; but you will not be dependent on others ; and I trust 
to your brother to do the best he can for your future 
welfare. Now, kiss me, darling, and send Alec here ; I 
must speak to him. God bless you, now and for ever, 
my own precious child ! ** 

I could not speak. My heart was full, almost to burst- 
ing. Hastily summoning my brother, I shut myself up 
in my berth, and yielded to an agony of grief. Darkness 
had closed in over the restless waters, and the faint Hght 
of my night-lamp would, I knew, according to the ship*s 
rules, soon be extinguished ; but I was insensible to every- 
thing save a feeling of utter wretchedness and desolation, 
and the weary night-hours sped on unheeded. 

The first grey pearly dawn of the September morning 
was stealing softly into my cabin, when Alec*s voice 
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aroused me from a troubled slmnber. I had not un- 
dressed, and at once rushed to my father's berth, alarmed 
and apprehensive. Dr. Kaye stood at the door, his face 
pallid in the dim light. I did not know then that he had 
been watching through the night by that couch of sick- 
ness. He took hold of my hands, and looked at me 
sorrowfally. 

'' It is all over," he said, in a low subdued voice ; '' he 
is at rest now." 

Yes ; there he lay in his last calm quiet sleep. The 
weary brain, the anxious loving heart, the busy hands, at 
rest for ever. 



CHAPTEE II. 

FEBN VILLA. 

" Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast. 

Which heaves but with the heading deep. 

* * * * * 

Thou bring'st the sailor to his wife. 
And travell'd men from foreign lands ; 
And letters tmto trembling hands ; 

And thy dark freight, a vanished life." 

The sharp spiry pinnacles of the "Needles," resembling, 
as^some say, "a fleet under full sail;" — ^the dazzling 
chalk cliffs, banded by lines of black flint, rising abruptly 
from the deep green waters ; the vivid colouring and won- 
drous beauty of the precipitous steeps and chasms on the 
opposite shore, all failed of their anticipated interest as 
our stately vessel steamed rapidly past them into the 
Solent, and soon rode safely in the beautiful Southampton 
Water. On deck all was commotion and excitement : an 
excitement which even the presence of death was power- 
less to restrain. How it jarred on my over-strained 
nerves, and wrought me up to a more intense realisation 
of my loss and anguish ! I sat alone in my berth, for 
poor Alec was busy in the cabin, packing and arranging ; 
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and I knew that above there were joyous greetings and 
congratulations, and sweet words of love and welcome, 
as long-parted ones clasped hands with a thrill of cordial 
fellowship and heartiest thanksgiving. Why were we, of 
all others, forsaken and desolate ? Papa had purposed 
spending the autumn and winter months in the Isle of 
Wight, so we expected no one to meet us ; Mid indeed W6 
had come away so suddenly, that our few English friends 
were not made aware of our expected arrival. Now, 
other plans must .be thought of, other arrangements 
made. We had not anticipated this sudden disruption oi^ 
all our schemes and purposes, and I was little prepared 
for it. Although I knew my father's case to be a grave 
one, I had clung to the hope that English air and English 
comforts would at any rate prolong his life to an indefinite 
period. But now the whole current of my existence 
must take a new direction, must flo^ in another channel. 
Henceforth I must realise my position as a stranger in 
a strange land. My father had spoken of the Harlands, 
but they were personally unknown to us, and I shrank 
from the idea of encountering even their S3anpathy. In 
truth, I was fast 3delding to the indulgence of a selfish 
luxury of grief, which unfitted me for calm thought or 
even bodily exertion. I had yet to learn those lessons of 
submission to a Divine will, and of trust in an Omniscient 
goodness, which, as keynotes of this mysterious existence, 
round aU things into a mystic but wondrous harmony. 

A gentle tap at the door aroused me from my reverie. 
I opened it, and an elderly lady with soft silvery hair 
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smoothed back from a clear high forehead, and a smile of 
most winning tenderness, clasped me at once in a loving 
embrace. ** I am a stranger to you, my dear," she said 
softly ; ** you must excuse this intrusion; but I knew and 
loved your mamma, and my son. Dr. Kaye, has told me 
all about you, and the painful circumstances that have 
happened." 

She held me in her arms, and looked pityingly at my 
swollen eyelids and tear-stained face. It almost seemed 
as if my own precious mamma had been sent to comfort 
me, so real, so heart-warm, was her 63rmpathy. I laid 
my head on her dear motherly bosom, and wept freely ; 
but there was less of bitterness in my sorrow. 

"My dear," she said at length, when I had grown 
a little calmer, " you will see some day that all has been 
for the best. Our Father cannot err, and He loves us 
and cares for us more than any earthly parent could pos- 
sibly do. Trust Him both for the present and the future." 

** It is hard — oh, so hard,'* I murmured. 

" Hard, yes, but not impossible. We may ha^ve 
strength from above, if only we will ask for it — strength 
to bear, to trust, to endure, and even from our hearts to 
thank the Infinite and Eternal Love that doeth all things 
well, and has sought only our eternal welfare. But now, 
my love," she continued, after a pause of some moments, 
"let us arrange matters. Are 'you ready to go on 
shore ? " 

" Yes, I think so ; that is, we shall be soon ; I must 
ask Alec." 
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'< Yonr dear papa dictated a letter to Mr. Harland, one 
of his executors, an hour or two before his death. Austin 
has abready had it posted with one from himself. Mean- 
while, my dear, you and your brother must come with us 
' to Fern Villa. I could not think of your staying at an 
hotel. The funeral shall be from our residence. Austin 
will arrange all." 

I murmured something about the inconvenience and 
trouble such an arrangement would involve, but in point 
of fact it was a wonderful relief to my overwrought 
feelings. 

" Say nothing of the trouble, my dear child. ArQ we 
not bound to help one another ? Austin — oh, you do not 
know half my darling boy's goodness ! — would feel 
aggrieved if you did not allow him to act in this emer- 
gency. He respected your father as one man rarely 
respects another, and he was with him at the lasl!. He 
has been telling me how peacefully he passed away, but 
how unexpectedly. Had he anticipated so speedy a 
change, he would have called you earlier." 

"Dr. Kaye was very, very kind," I answered; "we 
can never forget his attentions to dear papa." 

<< He could not but be kind," responded the mother, 
with glistening eyes. " The dear fellow would, I believe, 
almost sacrifice his own life for the benefit of others. 
You may safely leave all to his management, my love ; 
and Lucy will — that is if you like — give orders for your 
mourning, and so forth. You have not seen Lucy yet, 
my only daughter ; she is on deck with Austin ; they are 
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delighted to meet. I will send her to assist you ; and, as 
soon as possible, you must come to us.** 

And so everything was arranged without care or fore- 
thought on our part ; and before many hours had elapsed, 
we were pleasantly lodged at Fern Villa, and felt instinc- 
tively that our welcome there was most unaffectedly 
cordial and sincere. 

It is only in rare cases that one human being holds 
the mysterious key which can unlock the inner chambers 
of another's heart; but when once that power is recog- 
nised, how potent and yet how sweet is the influence 
exerted I The very tones of Mrs. E[aye*s voice, the 
expression of the calm, intelligent face, with its occa- 
sional shadow of grave sadness, which afterwards I too 
well learned to comprehend, unconsciously soothed and 
subdued my morbidly excited feelings. The very atmos- 
phere of the home seemed redolent of goodness and 
purity, and I felt that, at least for a time, it was just 
such a haven as I needed. 

We had landed on the Wednesday evening, and 
Saturday was fixed upon as the day for the funeral. It 
was some consolation to us that our loved father would 
rest in the quiet cemetery, and not in the cold dark 
depths of ocean. As I looked out from [my window, 
away over the shrubbery into fields, lately covered with 
golden grain, and beyond to the broad sheet of the 
beautiful Southampton Water, flashing in the sunlight, 
I thanked God that he was not destined to be the sport 
of those restless billows. For the sea held no sweet 
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memories that I should love it. Its continuous moan 
and murmur,' — ^the echoing plaint and jarring thunder of 
its heaving waters, — its crested waves and glittering 
foam-bells, and, more than all, its depths of sunless and 
mysterious gloom, strewn with the wrecks of a thousand 
argosies, — had always more to me of repulsion and terror 
than of charm. 

It was intended to be a very unostentatious funeral, for 
my father was a stranger at Southampton. The captain 
and officers of the Solway had, however, requested per- 
mission to pay the last tribute of respect to one who had 
won no mean place in their regard, by following him to 
the grave, and half-a-dozen invalided soldiers of his own 
regiment were also present. My brother. Dr. Kaye, and 
myself, occupied one mourning coach, and Mr. Harland, 
who, owing to some as yet unexplained circumstances, 
had arrived only just in time to join us, Mrs. Kaye and 
Lucy, followed in another. Through the busy crowded 
thoroughfares-; through long lines of streets thronged by 
weary, care-stricken multitudes ; through the crush and 
clamour of motley groups congregated in the low-lying 
quarters of the unfragrant seaport, — on and on passed 
our melancholy cortege silent and unheeded ; for what 
recked the world, as ** Life's fierce wheels " rushed round 
with stern inexorable tyranny, crushing and grinding ten 
thousand miserable victims, that one brave soul, one 
noble heart, had gone from its midst for ever ? 
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" Tell me your message, ye who are calling 

Out of the dimness vague and vast. 
♦ « « « 

Mystical voices floating, calling ; — 

Dim farewells — the last — ^the last I " 

And so it happened that we were not introduced to Mr. 
Harland until our return from the Cemetery. He was 
a portly, handsome man of ahout fifty, with a frank and 
genial expression of face ; not much like a lawyer, had 
been my mental comment on his appearance, and yet 
there was something in the firm, well-defined lips, and 
th& dark and finely arched eyebrows, that betokened 
acuteness and strength of intellect. I had pictured him 
grave, almost ascetic, with a somewhat prim and mouldy 
sti'fihess of address and manner, repulsive rather than 
otherwise, but was surprised to find the courteous and 
affable gentleman. As the children of his old friend, he 
greeted us kindly and tenderly, and Alec's heart I could 
see at once went out ta him. He confided to him his 
plans and wishes for the future, and Mr. Harland promised 
him his interest and support. 

** A snug berth at Somerset House, eh. Alec ? That is 
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what you want ; well, we shall see. But now," he con- 
tinued, as if a sudden thought had struck him, ** what 
think you of the study of the law ? It is a noble pro- 
fession ! -Only think to what you may aspire, — to what 
heights you may attain ! True, in one sense a life-time 
may be too short to penetrate all the subtleties, and to 
understand all the intricate mysteries of our profession, 
yet a few years would enable you to practise successfully, 
and then how grand a career is open to you, if only you 
give yourself to earnest study. Too late, do you say ? 
Nay, my dear hoy I A few months in my office, with the 
training you have already had, and then in chambers 
at the Temple with some pleader ! I have not the least 
doubt but that you would pass your examination with 
credit, and be called in due time to the Bar." 

Alec's face flushed. ** I never thought of the law as 
likely to be my profession," he said; "it is quite a new 
idea." 

" It may be worth looking at," replied Mr. Harland ; 
" there is plenty of time to decide. You must have a few 
weeks rest, as your father desired, and you wiU have 
leisure to think on the matter, and to consult your friends. 
I had hoped to take you back with me to Annesley Court, 
— the young ones are all impatience to welcome you — 
but Mrs. Kaye specially requests that you may remain a 
few days with her, and I think her wishes ought to be 
considered." 

" yes, yes ! " I involuntarily exclaimed, ** Mrs. 
Eaye has been so truly kind ! " 
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" They have all behaved nobly ! ** responded Alec. 
** We can never, never repay them for such disinterested 
kindness." 

"What of the doctor?" asked Mr. Harland suddenly. 
** Does he sail again in the Solway ? " 

** For one more voyage, Lucy told me, and then he 
intends settling in England," I replied; "his mother is 
very anxious that he should do so." 

"And no .wonder; he is a fine young fellow, 
and doing well for himself. He will soon get a prac- 
tice in England. Very different to his scape-grace, 
brother!" 

" His brother ! " we both exclaimed in astonishment.* 

" Yes, his brother, — he has but one, — have they not 
mentioned him ? But why should they ? Perhaps he is 
dead by this time. He certainly was drifting fast to 
destruction twelve months ago." 

" What was he ?" asked Alec. 

" A medical student. He was walking the hospitals, 
and had as good prospects as his brother, but drink — 
drink — that ruined him. It is marvellous how many fine 
intellects, and really noble minds are ruined and blighted 
by that one thing." 

"And yet that one thing is what very few have the 
courage to give up, although their example might save 
others from destruction," I said, half wondeiing at my 
own presumption. 

"Bravo, Miss Isabel! we want social reform. But 
yet I never could see why we should give up what is 

c 
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necessary for health and comfort, because others cannot^ 
or will not, use God's gifts in moderation.** 

** Dr. Kaye says that stimulants are not necessary.** 

** He goes to extremes ; but it is no wonder : he never 
does anything by halves.'* 

Just then Mrs. Kaye entered, and the subject dropped ; 
but a new light was breaking in upon me, though insuffi- 
cient as yet to dispel some mists of prejudice. 

Early on Monday morning Mr. Harland left us ; his 
pressing business engagements would not admit of a 
longer- absence. It was rarely, he told us, that he 
allowed himself a few days* rest, and just now he had 
important cases on hand. He should see us in a fortnight. 

** Where can Austin be?" asked Mrs. Kaye, as we 
assembled at the tea-table ; ''he has not been here since 
morning." 

** Oh, mamma, he has just come," said Lucy; ** there 
has been an accident on board his ship, and he was sent 
for. Here he is.'* 

'< I am sorry to have been absent so long,'* he said as 
he entered ; ** I could not leave earlier. One of the men 
has met with a serious accident ; he fell from the rigging 
and has fractured his leg and collar bone. I fear it will 
go hardly with him.** 

** Is he a youDg man ? ** asked Mrs. Kaye. 

** Yes, not more than eight and twenty, but he is a 
great drinker. He had just had an extra allowance of 
grog, which, I suspect, was the cause of this misfortune. 
I have tried several times to induce him to join our Tern- 
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perance Band, but without success. Had he done so this 
would not have happened." 

** You do not mean to say you have a * Temperance 
Society ' on board ship ? " said Alec, laughing. ♦ 

" Yes — ^why not ? The great curse of our sailors is 
their inveterate love of drink. It is no wonder — they are 
trained to it. Their * allowance ' of grog is an established 
rule in most ships, and when they come on shore they 
are exposed to almost innumerable temptations to spend 
their hardly- earned wages at the beer- shop or gin-palace 
The simple, unsophisticated fellows have very little 
practical acquaintance with the ways of the world on 
shore, and they are no match for the sharp-witted rogues 
who are ever on the look-out for them. This young 
man was seized on by the Crimps as soon as he 
landed." 

** The what, Austin ? " said Mrs. Kaye. 

** Oh, I beg pardon ! I must explain. The Crimps are 
a set of men who keep low lodging-houses, dirty, dis- 
reputable places ; mostly situated in the dingy courts and 
alleys that abound near the docks. They infest the 
docks and bridges^ ready to entice the seamen directly 
they come on shore, and, when once entrapped, they 
seldom get free until their pockets are well emptied. 
Whatever vicious habits they may have are pandered to, 
the crimp managing to get his share of the spoil." 

" How shocking ! " exclaimed Lucy. 

" I had Wilks taken to a more reputable lodging," con- 
turned Dr. Eaye, " bnt I expect his money has all gone. 

c 2 
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Poor fellow ! he has a young wife and child somewhere. 
I promised to go again and write to her for him. What 
a boon it would be to these men if they could be induced 
to renounce that one vice of drunkenness which is truly 
the most wasteful and ruinous to soul and body of all 
vices ! We can do little to elevate them as a class until 
this one great stumbling-block is removed." 

** Well, at any rate, you are doing your part, Austin," 
said Mrs. Kaye, looking at him with all a mother's fond 
pride and admiration. 

** It is little I can do, mother,**' he said sadly. ** About 
a dozen of the men have joined me, and are pledged to 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks, and tobacco in all its 
forms. We have frequent meetings, and I carry with me 
a large supply of tracts, which are eagerly sought after 
and read, so I do hope good will be the result. What we 
want is a well organised ' Seaman's Temperance Mission,' 
with a good staff of workers, who would go from ship to 
ship, visit the sailors in their lod^ngs, and provide 
counter-attractions to the beer- shops and other vile dens 
to which they are so easily allured. But mother, dear, I 
want to ask a favour of you. Good Samaritan that you 
are, will you go and see this poor fellow ? I know he 
will appreciate your kindness." 

** I will do so if I can be of any service, dear; when 
shaU it be ? " 

" I think to-morrow morning. Lucy might accompany 
you, as I shall not be able to return at once, and it is 
rather a low neighbourhood." 
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" Lucy has an engagement to-morrow," replied Mrs. 
Kaye, **but perhaps" — and she looked at me inquiringly — 
"perhaps Isabel would not much object to be my escort." 

"I should like it very much, indeed," I said, feeling 
somehow that it was a privilege to be associated With 
Mrs. Kaye in any mission of mercy. 

** Thank you, my dear ; then so let it be." 

We set out soon after breakfast, the doctor accom- 
panying us. Mrs. Kaye carried a small basket, in which 
were packed various little delicacies for the sufferer. 
Passing through one or two principal thoroughfares, we 
soon came into what was to me a new neighbourhood. 
The narrow streets near the water had all more or less a 
maritime charaqter. The shops seemed stocked with 
gear for the ship or the sailor ; the windows of one com- 
pletely filled with quadrants, and bright brass sextants, 
chronometers, and huge mariners' compasses ; another 
largely stored with bright red and blue flannel shirts, 
hammocks, and well oiled " nor-westersj' rough pilot 
coats, and shiny black dreadnoughts. The grocers seemed 
all to be provision agents, exhibiting tin cases of meat 
and biscuits, and various other articles ** warranted to 
keep in any climate." Groups of sailors — ^English, Dutch, 
German — with their short black pipes, met us at every 
corner; the air pungent with the fumes of their vile 
tobacco. Looking forward I caught sight of a vast forest 
of masts, with their many coloured flags ; ships foreign 
and colonial; the stately man-of-war, and the gigantic 
steamer, with innumerable coasting vessels of all sizes 
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and characters. "What struck me most forcibly was the 
number of low beer-houses in the vicinity, thronged 
apparently with noisy and excited customers. They 
were chiefly frequented by sailors and dock-labourers, 
Dr. Kaye told us ; and in these wretched places they 
squandered away their hardly-earned gains, and reduced 
themselves to the utmost need and misery. 

We had passed through a sort of archway leading into 
a paved courtyard, and Dr. Kaye halted at the first 
dwelling. A clean, matronly-looking woman admitted 
us, but, from her look of surprise, we judged we were 
unexpected visitors. 

** Well, Mrs. Gooch, how is my patient this morning? " 
said the doctor. 

** Oh, sir, bad, very bad. He have had a dreadful 
night, quite delirious, raving like a madman. A neigh- 
bour stopped with me, or I could not have managed him." 

" Indeed ! I am rather surprised at that. Did you give 
him the draught ? " 

** Yes, I did, sir, but it had no effect, as I could see* 
He raved and raved, and knocked the bedclothes about, 
and kept on calling Mary, Mary, — his wife, I expect. 
She ought to be sent for, I'm thinking, sir, if you don't 
object." 

** I — oh, of course not; where does she live?" 

** About twenty miles from this, sir ; she could come 
by train. It might soothe him like, to see her; and 
besides, sir, I don't like all the responsibility; it's a 
serious case, sir." 
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" Quite right, Mrs. Gooch : I will telegraph for her. 
But now let me see the poor fellow." 

He lay in an adjoining apartment, the door of which 
stood open. Though scantily furnished, it seemed clean 
and comfo^able. Dr. Kaye went in, followed by his 
mother and Mrs. Gooch, and I was lef£ alone, but could, 
of course, hear all that was going on. 

" Well Wilks, how are you this morning ? " said the 
doctor, bending over him with the peculiar tenderness that 
often belongs to a strong and noble character, and graces 
it as vine-tendrils do the elm ; but there was no intelli- 
gible reply, only a low confused muttering and a feeble 
clutching of the bed-clothes. 

** I don't exactly understand this, Mrs. Gooch ; what 
has he takeu since yesterday? " 

'* Taken, sir ? why almost nothing : some tea, and a 
drop of gruel; and last night, while I ran out to the 
shop, Nellie, that's my little girl, sir, said some of his 
mates came and brought him something, but I couldn't 
make out what. I couldn't find nothing. I know they 
left a vile smell of rum and tobacco behind them." 

" Where is Nellie ? " 

'* Somewhere about, I daresay, sir. Oh, I did put a 
spoonful of rum in his tea, now I think of it ; he begged 
and entreated so for some, I could not refuse." 

** Did I not forbid anything of the kind ? " asked 
Dr. Eaye, sternly ; ** you do not know the mischief you 
may have done." 

** La, sir, it could not possibly hurt him, the wee drop 
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I gave him. He were so weak and low, it seemed to 
revive him more than anything. I asked Nellie what 
the men gave him. She said he was raving for brandy, 
and to qniet him they poured something ont of a black 
bottle, and he drank it off. They said it wonld do him 
good." 

" Good, indeed ! The man's system is already poisoned 
with alcohol ; and stimulants, in his present state, are 
death to him. I cannot be answerable for the conse- 
quences." 

Just then a woman, apparently not more than thirty 
years of age, but worn and haggard, with a child in her 
arms, and another holding her thin cotton dress, opened 
the outer door, and looked round with a scared and 
anxious expression of countenance. 

** Am I right ? " she .asked, in an excited tone. " Does 
Mrs. Gooch, a widow, live here ? Is my husband, 
George Wilks — " she stopped in uncontrollable 
emotion. 

"George Wilks is here," I replied; "the doctor is 
with him now." 

" Dead? — dying? " she gasped out, with pale, quiver- 
ing lips and ghastly face ; " tell me the worst." 

" No, not dead, certainly," I said, " and, we will 
hope, not dying. But he has been seriously hurt, and 
must be kept quiet ; you must not excite him." 

" I am his wife ; I must see him. These are his chil- 
dren. God help us ! " she wailed, sobbing bitterly ; " it 
is hard work! I have walked eight miles to get here 
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this morning; the trains were awkward, and I couldn't 
wait. A man brought the news late last night." 

The sound of strange voices brought out Mrs. Gooch, 
who was soon made to comprehend the scene. The 
poor woman had sunk down on a chair in utter 
weariness. 

** The children,-^what am I to do with them ? " she 
asked in a tone of dismay. 

" My good woman, you should have left them behind 
you." 

** Oh, I could not — I could not ! It was impossible I 
They shall not trouble you ; they are good children," she 
continued, with touching pathos ; and Mrs. Gooch, for 
the present, at least, seemed mollified. leaking the baby 
from the arms of its tired mother, ^she hastily produced 
some refreshments, but the woman declined every- 
thing. 

" I miist see George first," she said. ** Can I not go to 
him at once ? The children are tired ; but they are not 
hungry : I took care of that." 

" I will keep them here, if you will go with her. Miss,** 
said Mrs. Gooch, turning to me. 

The poor wife did not wait for my reply. She sprang 
up, and in another instant was kneeling by the bedside, 
and clasping the burning hand that lay outside the 
coverlet^ covered it with kisses. 

** Oh, George, my darling, speak to me, your wife, your 
own Polly I They said you were dying, but I would not 
hear it ! You shall not die, my own, my precious ! 
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Oh, say you know me, — say you love me once, once 
again.^* 

Her distress became fearful, even terril)le to witness, 
for no response came from the parched and livid lips, and 
no light of recognition shone in the dull and half-closed 
eyes whose heavy lids were even then purpling beneath 
death's icy fingers. 

** Will he die, Austin ? " whispered Mrs. Kaye, draw- 
ing him a little aside. *' Can you do nothing for 
him?" 

** I fear, nothing. The cerebral disturbance has become 
so extreme, increased, I have not the slightest doubt, 
by the rum he has imbibed, that I doubt very much 
whether he will be conscious again.'* 

** Poor, poor fellow I And so young, so likely for 
Hfel" 

"Yes, but he has destroyed himself by drink. The 
first four days he was on shore were one continued 
carousal. He only made his appearance on board the 
morning of the accident. . It is really surprising how 
little restorative power there is in the system of these 
habitual drunkards. The merest casualty is often fol- 
lowed by fatal effects, but men will not be warned." 

Mrs. Kaye sighed, and the same perplexing shadow 
again stole over her dark eyes, while something like a 
spasm of pain contracted the usually placid brow. It 
passed in a few moments, and she took out the contents 
of her little basket and placed them on the table. Then 
she drew the poor sobbing woman from the bedside, and 
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with quiet firmness insisted on her swallowing some 
jeUy. 

"You must have something,*' she said; "your 
strength will be gone, then you cannot take care of your 
children. Your husband you must leave with One who 
will do all things well both for him and you.** 

Suddenly a change came over the unhappy sufferer. 
His features were contorted, as if with agonising pain ; 
his whole frame seemed convulsed, while the bloodshot 
eyes glared wildly around without one gleam of con- 
sciousness. 

" Oh, doctor ! look, look ! ** exclaimed his wife in an 
agony of terror. 

Dr. Kaye grasped, the shaking hands and held them 
firmly, while his mother applied cloths steeped in vinegar 
to the burning temples. For one moment it seemed as if 
consciousness had returned. He looked wildly, search- 
ingly, around him, stretched out his poor trembling 

hands^ and murmuring, " Mary, oh, Mary, forgive I " 

his spirit passed to the avTful presence of its Maker and 
its Judge. 



CHAPTER IV. 

- A MYSTERY UNRAVELLED. 

*^ If surging breath, or echoing chord, 
To every hidden psuig were given, 
What, endless melodies were poured 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! '* 

** I FEAR I have done wrong in exposing you to this, 
Miss Grant," said Dr. Kaye, as he assisted us into a 
cab which he had ordered to be in waiting ; " you 
look pale and exhausted; it has been too much for 
you.'^ 

" I was taught not to think of myself when others 
required any' service," I felt inclined to say, but checked 
myself, thinking it savoured of egotism. Nevertheless, 
toy nerves were, perhaps, somewhat overwrought, for in 
imagination I had been at another death-bed, brooding 
absently on dear last utterances that unconsciously had 
graven . themselves on the hidden tablets of my heart 
to abide there for ever. 

Possibly Dr. Kaye divined this, and the compassionate 
look he bent upon me was almost too much for my 
equanimity. He did not accompany us home, and, as 
Mrs. Kaye seemed disposed for silence, I was at liberty 
to lean back in my comer, and pursue my own train 
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of sorrowful reflections. Mrs. Kaye, too, tad her store 
of sad memories ; but as I looked up wistfully at her 
dear, kind face, I envied the power she so eminently 
possessed — the power which had conquered, and be- 
trayed its conquests, but in calm. No need for her 
to crucify self; — self had long ago been offered up at 
the altar of love and duty. 

Lucy had much of her mother's sweetness and depth 
of character ; but she was naturally more impulsive. 
She could not be called beautiful, yet her soft, brown 
eyes, pure complexion, and mouth Arm, yet sweet, 
made a face pleasant to look upon. Her slight figure 
was well-moulded, and well-proportioned, and every 
movement had a certain airy grace which had at once 
won my admiration. The luxuriant bands of her dark 
hair were braided on a forehead, broad rather than high, 
betokening good sense, intelligence, and refinement, 
while her voice had that cadence of mingled sweetness 
and sadness which haunts you as a strain of music. 
There seemed always around her an atmosphere of 
unselfish cheerfulness — an indescribable light — coming 
upon you as a sungleam, and all-fragrant as the delicate 
aroma stealing up from the folded mystery of a rich 
garden rose. She was her mother's willing almoner; 
ever ready for errands of charity and beneficence — a 
very angel of mercy in many a sorrow- stricken home 
and to many a weary spirit. Withal, kind, gentle, un- 
assuming, and strong, by wise discipline, to endure the 
storms that sometimes sweep over life's fairest path- 
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ways, smiting their flowers as with mildew, or scathing 
them by fierce and fiery tempest. 

The entire houseliold of Fern Villa seemed bent upon 
promoting our enjoyment whilst we remained with them. 
At Mrs. Kaye's urgent request Mr. Harland had con- 
sented to our staying a few weeks longer, and various 
excursions were planned for our special delectation. A 
favourite spot of the doctor's was Netley Abbey, rich in 
touches of most picturesque loveliness, gothic, ivy- 
wreathed arches, fragments of fretted roofs, and stately 
pillars; ancient terraces where, of old, white-headed 
monks paced solemnly in the gloaming, or paused to look 
out on the glorious panorama of land and water which 
makes the place an earthly paradise. '*0h ! the purpled 
abbots ! " exclaimed Horace Walpole ; ** what a spot have 
they chosen to slumber in ! *' Then there was Itchen, 
the quaint, Dutch-like little village, with antique gables, 
and curious old casements peeping out from the thatched 
roofs ; the shining waters of the river reflecting the green 
knolls and fringes of woodland scenery; and the rich, 
flashing, opaline hues of the changeful sky overhead, 
making a picture of most exquisite loveliness. But the 
forest! I thought I could have lingered for ever amid 
its leafy depths, and beneath those lofty, cathedral-like 
arches. What picturesque groupings ! what endless 
variety of foliage ! what delicious openings into glades 
and hollows, and park-like expanses, all burning and 
glowing in the rich, mellow tints of a gorgeous autumn ! 
More than anything I had yet seen, it reminded me of 
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the magnificent scenery of our far-off mountain home. 
The sky was of that soft, deep, serene blue seen only in 
autumn ; the air heavy with woodland sweets ; the 
beeches seemed tipped with fire ; while a glow of won- 
drous radiance rested on oak and elm, and silvery 
birch-trees, touching their crimson and yellow foliage 
with a surpassing glory. Here and there, through 
long green vistas, and arches of quivering boughs, 
we caught glimpses of the wide waters, flashing in 
the rich golden sunlight ; and beyond, the soft greys 
and purples of distant hills, shaded off, as it seemed, into 
a haze of silvery brightness. Unconscious of aught save 
an intense realisation of the marvellous beauty around us, 
we wandered dreamily through the stately forest aisles, 
now coming on some mossy slope or glade radiant with 
starry blossoms, anon plunging into depths of shadowy 
twilight, where crystal streamlets glanced through the 
dense thickets, and red deer dashed from the fern-brakes 
into the heart of the vast wqodland. The soft September 
light was fast fading, and a crescent moon gleamed 
brightly on the placid waters, as we reluctantly quitted 
the grand old forest, bearing with us as a life-long gain, 
vivid pictures of its indescribable grandeur, its sweet and 
quiet loveliness, its glowing effulgence of golden autumnal 
splendour. 

We had but one more day to spend with our kind 
friends' at Fern Villa, and then — and then — a new strange 

■ 

home awaited us. I felt somehow an inexplicable sink- 
ing of heart when I thought of the Harlands ; yet why 
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should we not be as happy there as elsewhere ? Alec 
seemed eager for the change ; and in truth I conld find no 
tangible reason for my own foolish doubts on the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, as I pondered on Mrs. Kaye's tender 
kindness, and almost motherly love, and on the sweet 
observances with which she and Lucy had compassed us 
in the time of our sorrow and desolation, was it any 
wonder tha,t my pillow was wet with irrepressible tears ? 
I was aroused from the heavy slumber into which I 
had at last fallen by a strange noise at my window. 
It seemed as though a shower of hailstones had 
suddenly dashed against it, and I started • up in 
some trepidation and alarm. My room was to the 
front, overlooking the trim lawn, with its belt of 
evergreens and flowering shrubs, and graceful clumps 
of acacias and lindens. A winding gravel-path led up 
from the gate to the front entrance, and a narrower 
one, on the other side of a bank of laurels, to the 
back of the house. It was a detached villa ; others 
stood in immediate proximity ; but the nearest was 
untenanted. I listened for some moments, and again 
the same rattling noise on the window-panes. What 
could it be ? Throwing on a dressing-gown, I peered 
out into the night, and was surprised to see a sky 
cloudless and serene, studded with innumerably stars, 
and bearing no token of storm or tempest. I was 
puzzled and perplexed. ' But suddenly, — I could not 
be mistaken, — there was a distinct sound of footsteps 
on the gravel-path behind the laurels, and, in a few 
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seconds, a strange and subdued voice was calling 
beneath my window, " Lucy, Lucy/* This, then, must 
have been Lucy's apartment, but who, at this un- 
seasonable hour, could want Lucy? Who had any 
right to summon her with such scant ceremony? My 
first impulse was to rush to her chamber, which adjoined 
my own, but I feared Mrs. Kaye might hear me and be 
alarmed. Then I thought I would call Alec quietly ; 
he occupied an apartment on the other side of the 
corridor ; but before I had quite decided, Lucy's door 
opened softly, and she crept, as if stealthily, downstairs 
and out into the clear but chilly night air. What could 
it mean ? I felt sick and dizzy with apprehension. 
Happily, my suspense was not of long duration. The 
stranger — a tall, slender young man, looking pale and 
haggard in the uncertain light — had advanced nearer, 
and now stood on the lawn in the shadow of a weeping 
ash tree, which already was fast loosing its wealth 
of summer greenery. As Lucy appeared, he came for- 
ward a fe^y steps to meet her, but drew back again into 
the shadow. 

" Oh, Walter ! '* she exclaimed, grasping his out- 
stretched hand ; ** why are you here, and at such an 
hour ? Mamma will be distressed beyond measure. 
You " 

" Why am I here ? '* he interrupted, in a tone of intense 
bitterness. Why am I anywhere ? You might guess 
why, Lucy ! I am starving, starving I Would I have 
come in this way, after you had all spumed me, if I had 

D 
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had a penny ? No — no — ^by heaven ! But I must beg, 
or steal, or come to you for help. I don't know which 
is worst, my little sister." 

** Oh, Walter, dear, hush, hush I You are not your- 
self, or you would not talk so wildly. You know how 
we have helped you — over and over again ! — how mamma 
and Austin have denied themselves to serve you, and 
would again if — if it were of any use I Oh, Walter, why 
will you not give up this wretched habit of drinking ? " 

** What's the use of asking a fellow that?" As if 
I could give it up I Why it's food, and comfort, and 
everything I But I want money, Lucy. • It 's no use 
mincing the matter — ^I'm turned out again, and haven't 
a farthing." 

** Turned out ! What do you mean, Walter ? Have 
you left Dr. Wentworth's ? " 

** Dr. Went worth has left me, which is about the 
same thing," he answered moodily. ''It is a month 
ago now," he continued, in a husky voice ; " I had been 
somewhere — ^no matter where to you, Lucy, and had lost 
all my money ; I had to pawn my watch and every thing. 
He said — the Doctor said — I was a disgrace to the pro- 
fession. Ha I ha I Lucy, wasn't that rich ?" 

It was easy to perceive, from his rambling incoherent 
words, that he was even now in a state of semi-intoxica- 
tion. I thought Lucy shuddered, as she stood beside 
him in the starlight, and looked up into his worn and 
ghastly face. 

** I didn't want you to know," he went on ; ** but 
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•when a fellow is hard up, what is he to do ? There's 
a warrant out against me now, — ^they will track me out 
in no time ; I dare not stay in town. If only these bills 
could be met, I would go off to the Cape, or Australia, 
or somewhere, and be out of your way for ever." 

" But what can be done ? I must ask Austin. Walter, 
yon are killing mamma! How can I tell her you are 
here ? " 

" Do as you like. I must hide somewhere. Give me 
some money^ and I will be off. But I must see Austin 
• before his next voyage, though he is as savage as 
Pr. Wentworth." 
. " Do you know we have visitors ?'* asked Lucy. 

" Visitors ? — no ; who are they ?'* 

" A son and daughter of Colonel Grant's from Jamaica. 
They are going to Annesley Court, and have only one 
more day to stay with us. Colonel Grant died on board 
the Solway, 

Walter's reply was inaudible. I had not, yet re- 
linquished my West Indian habit of sleeping with open 
-windows : and it was owing to this that I had heard so 
much of the conversation. Just then Dr. Kaye's door 
opened, and in a moment he was out on the lawn con- 
fronting his brother. 

** Walter, what is this ? Come into the house at once. 
"You should have called me, Lucy." 

Laying hold of him with a firm strong grasp, he led 
him into the house, and I heard no more until about 
half-an-hour afterwards ; then stumbling, unsteady foot- 

d2 
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steps on the staircase, and sundry incoherent expressions 
which Dr. Kaye sought in vain to cheek/ and again 
midnight silence settled over the disturbed household. 

It was the old story of prospects bhghted ; hopes 
darkened ; hearts crushed and tortured by the insidious 
wiles of one fell demon — Intemperance ! I had no 
need now to wonder at the dark shadow which some- 
times rested on Mrs. Kaye's usually placid brow; the 
wonder was that it did not always rest there ; that with 
such a load of sorrow pressing on the heart, there should 
yet be so much of sweet and unselfish sympathy, and so 
constant and touching an exemplification of the Apostolic 
precept, " Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ." 



CHAPTER V. 

A LIFE SOBBOW. 

" Her love is firme, her care continuall, 
So oft as he, through his own foolish pride 
Of weakness, is to sinful bands made thrall." 

Spenseb. 

Mbs. Kaye did not make her appearance at the breakfast 
table. She was not well, Lucy said, with a quiver of 
the lip that betokened her share of the general dis- 
quietude. Dr. Kaye looked paler and more serious than 
I had ever seen him, and I could well interpret his 
sister's sad face, and hurried excitement of manner. 
No allusion was made to the arrival of last night's 
visitor ; yet every one, except Alec, seemed more or less 
absorbed and anxious. It was a relief to all when the 
meal wa^at last concluded, and we were at liberty to 
separate. Lucy went at once to her mother's apart- 
ment. Alec had some last purchases to make in the 
town, and to arrange matters for our departure on the 
morrow. The doctor looked irresolute, but rose from 
his seat, and stood before the low French window, open- 
ing on to a small terraced flower-garden, its bright 
autumn clusters radiant in the morning sunshine. This 
room was Mrs. Kaye's special sanctum, but always set 
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apart for her son's sole use daring his hrief visits, except 
for the breakfast hour. I was about leaving him to 
his meditations, when he suddenly tamed round, and 
asked abruptly, — 

" Were you disturbed in any way last night, Miss 
Grant ? " 

I felt a hot crimson flush mount to my cheek and 
brow ; but I had no alternative, except to answer truth- 
fully, and his keen eyes seemed to search me through 
and through. 

'' I was awoke by some strange noise, and heard 
voices on the lawn,'' I said, hesitatingly, wondering if 
I ought to reveal more. 

** And you heard ? " He paused for a moment. 

<< I heard all that was said," I replied, in a low voice, 
not daring to look up. ** I could not help it — ^my 
window was, as it always is, a little open. I hope 
you are not angry. Dr. Kaye ? It is best you should 
know." 

He was silent for some moments, and I thought he 
looked annoyed. But he was only revolving the entire 
matter in his thoughts, and presently he spoke. * 

** Angry ? Of course, not. Why should I be ? I am 
grieved, certainly, — grieved that you should have been 
witness to such an unpleasant occurrence, and that you 
should have heard such disgraceful revelations. You 
may understand now why we abjure, as deadly poison, 
all intoxicating beverages. But may I ask if your 
brother also was disturbed ?" 
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'^I think not; he has not alladed to it. Besides, his 

« 

room is to the back, — it is not at all likely that he would 
hear anything." 

He looked a little relieved. " I have a request to 
make of you, Miss Grant. Will you oblige me— will 
you oblige us all — ^by not naming this matter to any 
one ? " 

" Certainly, I will. I should not think of doing so." 

" Thank you ; I trust you entirely. This poor, un- 
fortunate Walter, I need scarcely teU you, is our sore 
trial. He is a complete slave to intemperance ; and this 
slavery involves other vices as ruinous as they are de- 
grading. Only three months ago he came to his mother 
with most solemn promises of amendment. She paid 
off all his debts — gambling or otherwise — and got him 
a good birth at Dr. Wentworth's as his assistant. Now, 
here he is again, penniless and disgraced! obHged to 
hide himself from the human vultures who have helped 
to make him what he is, and who will gloat over his 
ruin — ^body and soul. But — ^I beg your pardon — I need 
not inflict this upon you." 

**I can understand and sympathise," I said, warmly, 
though feeling as if I had obtained his confidence sur- 
reptitiously, and had no right to it. 

**I know it," he replied, **and I thank you. It is 
more on my mother^s account than on my own that I 
have asked you to be silent in the matter. I want to 
prevent any trouble coming to her whilst I am absent. 
After this next voyage, I shall remain in England." 
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" As a matter of preference ? " 

" No ; but of duty. My mother and sister will be 
more comfortable if I am near them, and Walter may 
feel my presence somewhat of a check. Don*t be sur- 
prised if I seek a practice at Annesley, Miss Grant." 

He smiled, and left the room. I thought I should 
be very much surprised if, with his professional talent, 
he quitted a large town like Southampton, and settled 
down to the quiet life of Annesley — for so I imagined 
it. But life is what we make it, — and a sphere con- 
tracted to human ken may embrace interests and hopes 
intensely vivid and absorbing, whose issues link them- 
selves with the realities of a vast eternity. 

Lucy observed an entire reticence respecting her 
brother, ^o doubt she felt all a sister's shrinking sensi- 
tiveness as to his failings, and would fain have buried 
them in oblivion, ever clinging to the hope that from 
their ashes might arise a nobler life, brightened by 
worthier deeds. I thought I should have had the same 
feeling myself had it been my brother instead of Lucy's. 
My brother ! — that was a thing impossible 1 No fear 
for Alec, — my bright, talented, much-loved brother 1 
It must needs be a mighty and fierce tornado that could 
sweep away my faith in his moral strength and rectitude, 
or even touch its deep foundations I 

At dinner Mrs. Kaye took her usual place ; but she 
looked pale and anxious. Walter, I accidently found 
out, would not be allowed to leave his chamber — a small 
room on the upper story — until such time as he could 
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appear with safety. Of course » his name was not men- 
tioned. We spent a sad, and yet a pleasant evening. 
The rare unselfishness of Mrs. Kaye's character — ever 
regarding the pleasure and interest of others hefore 
her own — touched me at this crisis exceedingly. A 
stranger would not have suspected that beneath so calm 
an exterior, there throbbed a heart weighted by a crush- 
ing sorrow; and truly, that inner life must have won 
strength and inspiration from other than earthly sources, 
ere it could have acquired power for the manifestation of 
such rich, and noble — I had almost said, superhuman — 
beauty. 

Only at the last, when she came into my room after 
I had retired for the night, to see that all was right and 
comfortable, did the tide of feeling betray itself. 

'* I am so grieved, my love," she said, leaning over 
me with hor sweet motherly smile, — ** so much grieved 
that you were disturbed last night. Austin, I find, has 
told you about his brother,*' she continued, hpr lip 
quivering with emotion. ** Ah, my dear Isabel, how 
perplexing, how mysterious these things are ! '* 

" Dear Mrs. Kaye, I am so sorry for you 1 ** I 
exclaimed, scarcely knowing what to say in an eager 
longing to comfort the heart- stricken mother. 

" My poor Walter I " she faltered ; ** he was once so 
good, so gifted, so genial I But he fell into bad hands, 
and the temptations and perils of a London Hfe were too 
much for him. Gay, thoughtless, unprincipled young 
men enticed him to evil, and he lacked the moral 
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strength and courage which alone could resist their 
influence. His social, generous, pleasnre-loving natnre 
made him an easy prey to the tempter, and now, — alas ! 
alas 1 — I scarcely dare think of what the end may be ! 
But the sting is this, — that I, his mother — I, who love 
him as none else can do — may, in the sight of God, 
have been the cause of his sad degradation." 

" You, — you 1 dear Mrs. Kaye ; it is impossible ! '* 
" In this way, my dear. As a child he was very 
delicate, and very lovely. His pure transparent com- 
plexion, dark blue eyes, and thick clustering curls, 
always reminded me of those exquisite creations of 
genius which may be seen in our art galleries ; although 
no representation of childish beauty, even by a Correggio 
or a Guido.Beni, could, to my partial and, perhaps, idola- 
trous love, equal the charms of my own darling. I thought 
him weak and fragile, and trembled lest my fair flower 
should be snatched away from me in its budding sweet- 
ness, so I taught him to sip wine and cordials, believing 
they would give him nerve and strength, and not dream- 
ing, in my ignorance, that I was implanting in his very 
nature the germs of a fatal appetite that would grow 
with his growth, and strengthen with his strength; or 
preating a morbid craving which would at last prove too 
strong for human skill to conquer or subdue. There were 
no ' Bands of Hope ' in those days, my dear, and medical 
men had not given much attention to the nature and 
injurious efiects of alcoholic drinks. We know now, 
that both in chemistry and physiology alcohol is a poison, 
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an irritant, and like opium, or any other narcotic, acts 
specifically on the brain. But it was the custom then to 
prescribe it for every trifling ailment, and my poor boy 
got to like his daily glass of wine and the porter 
allowed him at dinner, and to consider them absolutely 
necessary for his health ; and thus the fatal habit was 
formed which has cost us so much misery." 

" But, dear Mrs Kaye, you were not to blame : you 
acted under medical direction.*' 

" I cannot but blame myself, Isabel. We are re- 
sponsible for the acts we might have performed, the 
knowledge we might have acquired, the influence we 
might have possessed, had we chosen to improve -to the 
utmost our mental character and moral power. I did 
not give to the subject the thought and attention which 
its importance certainly demanded. I was content to 
accept the guidance of others, and must for ever deplore 
my error in so doing." 

** Yet, surely, surely, you judge yourself too 
severely." 

** No — no — no ! Looking at the terrible consequences 
of my folly, how can I think so ? I might have known 
this, that wherever my boy's future lot were cast, he 
would be exposed to temptation, and that strong drink 
would add to the force of other temptations. I ought to 
have fortified him by implanting principles of self-denial 
and abstinence, — principles which would have enabled 
him to resist evil influences and to turn with indignant 
scorn from haunts of vice and pollution. Oh, I could 
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weep tears of blood when I think of the once noble soul, 
the keen bright intellect, grovelling in the dust of 
infamy, del)ased, poUuted, on the very verge of utter 
hopelessness, and all through the mastery of one fatal 
loathsome vice !" 

"But if on the verge of hopelessness, not yet entirely 
swallowed up,'* I said, grasping at the first thought that 
suggested itself; " and God is merciful." 

" Yes, God is ever merciful, and nothing is im- 
possible with Him ; but sometimes I feel as if it were 
mockery to ask that this sorrow might pass from me, 
when my own hand voluntarily wrought the evil that has 
caused it. And, my dear, God does not always avert 
the consequences of our errors. A whole lifetime may 
be darkened and shadowed by the effects of one trans- 
gression repented of ; it may be, mourned over, — 
forgiven through an all-prevalent Intercessor, but ever 
tempering gladness with its shadow, and looming up in 
the brightest sunshine, as a thunder-cloud over the 
summer landscape. But I forget myself, dear Isa ; 
you must forgive me. Good night, my darling. God 
bless and take care of you, and make you a blessing 
wherever you may go, — your beloved brother also. And 
remember, this, dear, a warm welcome will always 
await you, when you like to come to us." 

I looked up through a mist of gathering tears. Would 
that some nepenthe were in my gift in return for such 
unselfish love. The stars gleamed out brightly, un- 
dimmed by the shadow of sin or suffering ; the still 
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night air brought no echo of sympathy for human wrong 
or sorrow — and side by side with a heart's bitter 
anguish, it yet seemed to me as if love were as power- 
less for help as that whispering night breeze, and chill 
as the starlight in its responses to the heart's inmost 
need. 



CHAPTER VL 

A NEW HOME. 

" Standing with relactant feet 
Where the hrook and river meet, 
Womanhood, and childhood fleet." — ^Longfellow. 

The little town of Annesley stood on the slope of a 
pine-crowned hill on the borders of one of those pic- 
tnresqne Berkshire vales which lie between the Thames 
and the Kennet. It was irregularly bnilt, yet not un- 
attractive in X its general appearance — a busy, brisk, 
thriving town, notwithstanding its proximity to the 
cathedral-towers of Stanborough, some five ^ miles dis- 
tant. Its one continuous street boasted a goodly array 
of shops and well-built houses, with various courts and 
alleys branching out from it, and leading away to rural 
lanes and pretty rustic cottages set, as it were, in a 
fantastic framework of greenery. The square grey 
tower of the old church peeped out from a thick grove 
of stately elm trees, and beyond, amidst clumps of 
magnificent beeches and grand old oaks, were sundry 
tasteful villas, — little paradises, — half-hidden in a tangle 
of rich bright foliage. At a short distance from these 
stood Annesley Court, the residence of Mr. Harland ; 
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while, scattered over a wide sweep of richly-wooded 
country, were picturesque, timber-framed farmhouses, 
with their thatched roofs and antique casements, their 
surroundings of bams and outhouses, their golden ricks 
and comstacks, their general aur of comfort and pros- 
perity. In the exquisitely pure autumnal atmosphere, 
the far-off hills, with their cloudy hollows and ridgy 
summits, their soft greys and purples, stood out in 
sharp relief against the clear horizon. Every colour 
preserved its identity, from the ebon shadows on the 
trunks of the broad beeches, and the vivid dark green 
and brown of the mosses, to the gleaming, silvery tints 
of the lichens, and the rich deep hues of fern and 
underwood. 

I had only time for briefest glimpses of the surround- 
ing scenery, for Mr. Harland's carriage, driven by Mr. 
Harland himself, had dashed up to the station, and after 
a brisk drive of fifteen minutes, we alighted at the 
pillared portico which formed the front entrance to 
Annesley Court. 

It was a fine brick mansion, with projecting wings 
and pointed gables; its tall stately roofs and quaintly- 
arranged stacks of chimney shafts ; its sunny bays and 
oriels, with their rich play of light and shadow — all 
characteristic of the Elizabethan manor-house. A broad 
gravel drive swept from the entrance-gates round the 
well-kept lawn, shaded on its outer side by clumps of 
graceful acacias and gleaming laurels, while, in the 
centre of the soft green turf, adorned with clusters of 
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fairy blossoms, and shining silvery mosses, a sparkling 
fountain shot up its feathery spray-wreaths in mists 
of rainbow splendour. The western wing of the build- 
ing was draped in a most luxuriant mantle of ivy, 
amidst whose glossy leaves trailed the scarlet banners 
of a splendid Virginian creeper. Beneath its broad 
bay-window, which just then was flashing out the bright 
opaline hues of a golden sunset, was a terraced walk, 
commanding extensive views of the richly-wooded land- 
scape, — the gleaming river, a line of silvery light amidst 
the wondrous glow of autumnal splendour. 

A chorus of young voices greeted us as we were 
conducted to the dining-room, where Mrs. Harland, a 
tall, stately lady, yet with somewhat the air of an 
invalid, welcomed us cordially. Her eldest daughter 
stood beside her, a graceful girl of nineteen, with her 
mother's brown eyes, clear complexion, and peculiarly 
winning smile. 

" We are delighted to see you, my dear," said Mrs. 
Harland ; ** I hope you will be happy with us. Con- 
stance, my love, take Miss Grant to her room, and 
Percy, — here, — show Mr. Alec his apartment." . 

Constance led the way up the broad, handsome stair- 
case, and along a wide corridor, to the pleasant, well- 
furnished chamber appropriated to me. A cosy dressing- 
room opened out of it, in which a fire was burning 
cheerily, and after our rather wearisome journey, it 
looked the very essence of comfort. As we entered 
another warm greeting saluted me. 
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"This is Aunt Mary, Miss Grant," said Constance, 
" our sovereign ruler in domestic affairs : you will know 
how to appreciate her by-and-bye." 

There was the slightest touch of sarcasm in the words, 
but Aunt Mary only smiled good-humouredly, and bade 
me welcome to Annesley. 

"-You ^will soon feel at home with us. Miss Grant," 
she continued; "we are not given to much ceremony, 
but none the less do we accord to our friends a hearty 
welcome." 

"The less said of ceremony at Annesley Court the 
better," returned Constance, laughing. 

" I am glad of it," I replied ; "I dislike much cere- 
mony. Fray do not eall . me Miss Grant ; my name is 
Isabel; Isa — papa always — " 

But such a rush of feeling came with the utterance of 
that one dear word, that I could proceed no farther, but 
burst into tears. 

Aunt Mary's arm was round me in an instant, and my 
head rested on her shoulder. 

" Dear child," she murmured, caressing me lovingly, 
" we will try to make you happy. You are tired now, 
and need refreshment. Tea . is waiting in the dining- 
room ; but stay — shall it be brought up to you ? " 

I would have preferred remaining in my room, but 
thought it best not to appear unsociable. Meanwhile 
Constance had tripped away, but soon returned witL 
a glass of wine in one hand, some biscuits in the 
other. 

E 
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Take this, dear,*' she said ; " you look pale and 
weary ; it will do you good." 

I had come to a decision in my own mind on that 
question, although as yet I had spoken of it to no one, 
not even to Alec. 

" Thank you, I will not take wine ; tea will he so much 
more refreshing." 

" But do you never take it ? I am sure it wilL revive 
you." 

'' I think not ; I have quite given it up, and do not 
wish to hegin the hahit again. I am much hetter with- 
out it." 

"There, Aunt Mary!" laughed Constance; "that 
will please you, I know. But surely, Isahel, you will 
not persist in heing a total ahstainer here?" 

** Why not here^ Constance ? " asked Aunt Mary, with 
a look I could not understand, hut which hrought a flush 
of deepest crimson to her niece's heautiful face. She 
turned away abruptly. 

** Well, we will not talk of it now ; let us go down, 
papa may think us long. Are you quite ready, Isabel ? " 

We descended arm in arm. The meal was an agree- 
able one — Mr. Harland genial and talkative. Miss Har- 
land in her most gracious mood. Aunt Mary presided, 
and seemed the personification of perennial cheerfulness, 
helping every one, and seeing everyone's need, while the 
young ones certainly did their best to promote the 
general hilarity. The large, well-lighted room, with its 
dark oak-panelling, its choice pictures and bronzes, its 
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well-filled book-cases, and old-fashioned but handsome 
farnitnre, its luxurious appliances for ease and comfort, 
with the glow of lustred chandeliers flashing back from 
gleaming plate and crystal on the massive side-board, 
made, I thought, a very pleasant picture. 

" I must just look at Amy before I go out," said Mr. 
Harland, as he rose from the table ; '^ I have not seen 
her to-day, poor child. Is she as usual, Mary ?" 

** Not quite so well, I think, but she varies very much. 
Just now she seems better, and would like to see Miss 
Grant, as she says, the sooner they become acquainted 
the better." 

" Who is Amy ?" I whispered to Constance. "Your 
sister?" 

'*Yes, — do you not know? She is next to me in 
age, but has been an invalid nearly all her life. Her 
spine was injured by a fall, and she has never been able 
to walk without crutches ; lately her general health has 
given way, and we fear sometimes she will not rally. 
She is rarely able to leave her own apartment." 

** How very, very sad I How did it happen ? " 

**Papa cannot bear to have it mentioned," said Con- 
stance, lowering her voice. **It was all through the 
carelessness of a nurse, who, in some unaccountable way, 
let the child fall from her arms as she was going down 
stairs. The fact was, the woman was drunk. It was 
found out afterwards, and of course she was dismissed, 
but poor Amy will be a life-long suflferer." 

" Oh, Constance, how terrible !'^ 

E 2 
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** It is, dear ; and yet, when you see her bright cheer- 
ful face — ^bright when she is not suffering actual pain— 
you will scarcely realise the fact that she is so utterl} 
helpless. Papa calls her our sunshine." 

** Your mamma does not seem strong." 

** Oh, mamma is always ailing. I have not seen 
her look so well for a long time as she appears to-night. 
But I must tell you about the rest. There are eight of 
us, you must know, Isabel : first, Guy, who is at Cam- 
bridge, — a dear, good, clever fellow, and destined for the 
Church ; next, Norman, who is studying law at the 
Temple, and has chambers in that grave, dingy sanctuary 
of legal lore ; then come myself and Amy ; next, Percy, 
who has just mounted a stool in papa's office, but who, 
I have reason to think, prefers Schiller and Goethe to 
the study of yellow parchments and musty law tomes ; 
Archie, who is a pupil of the rector, Mr. Van Hemmert, 
but going to Eton next Term ; and lastly, Ella and Daisy, 
twins of nine years old, who have a morning governess 
at present, a French lady, Madame Albrecht by name. 
I, too, take lessons in German from her; for music and 
painting, and a few other things, we have masters, 
regular Professors, from Stanborough." 

This latter item of intelligence I was pleased to hear, 
as I did not consider my education in any sense com- 
pleted, and opportunites for improvement, such as these 
I greatly coveted. Constance might have read m 
thoughts. 

** You can share my studies, if you like, Isabel," sh 
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said ; ''I shall be glad of a companion, and Madame 
Albreeht, and the rest, of another pupil." 

" I shall like it above all things," I said eagerly; **I 
will begin at once, for really I am tired of being idle." 

** Well, so it shall be arranged. But now you must 
come and see Amy; she will not rest until you have 
done so." 

Amy's room was at the west end of the corridor, mine 
in the east wing, with one window, however, facing 
south. An involuntary shrinking came over me as I 
followed Constance to her sister's apartment, for I had 
an instinctive dread of witnessing suffering or deformity 
in any shape. 

There was no need for it in this case. Far otherwise. 
Never had I seen a countenance more sweetly attractive, 
more purely spirituelle in its expression. The fair, deli- 
cate face was thin and worn by suffering, but in the large 
lustrous eyes seemed to glow an infinite intensity and 
depth of feeling, and a tender, softened radiance, kindled 
at no earthly altar. Its charm was far apart from any 
external symmetry of shape or contour, or any ideal type 
even, of grace or beauty ; you felt rather than saw its 
wondrous and indefinable spell. 

" A face whereon to ponder / 
When the eventides were still." 

A face revealing unconsciously its own pathetic story of 
life-long, patient suffering, yet revealing also the expe- 
riences of a deeper life cheered and brightened by an 
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unfaltering faith, and a clear, joy- giving realisation of 
Infinite Love and Wisdom. The slight fragile figure, 
hands almost transparent in their thinness ; the wavy 
bands of auburn hair touched into ripples of gold by the 
glancing fire-light, and falling in soft rings on the clear 
white forehead, suggested some rare vision of poet or 
painter — Madonna-like in its sweet calm purity. Her 
low couch, covered with crimson velvet, was drawn up to 
the eheerful-looking fire, and, as she lay there supported 
by pillows, and looking so fair and placid, it was, as 
Constance had remarked, difficult to realise her state of 
utter helplessness and suffering. Her little sisters, Ella 
and Daisy, stood by the couch, having come in for their 
usual evening's visit, and Aunt Mary was moving about 
the dainty chamber in her own noiseless motherly 
fashion. As Apay held out her thin hands to clasp mine, 
and uttered her first few tremulous words of welcome, 
I felt at once that, whatever place Constance might 
eventually win in my regard, yet in my ** heart of 
hearts *' Amy would most surely be enshrined as a sister 
and a friend. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

FAMHiY SEOSETS. 

" Not learned, save in gracious household ways." — Tennyson. 

* ** Ah, wasteful woman ! 
How has she cheapened Paradise \ * * * 
How spoiled the bread, and spill'd the wine 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift. 
Had made brutes men, and men divine." 

The Angel in the House. 

« We cannot help making a moral estimate of people 
from what we see of their conformity to the great law of 
Tightness in little things." ' 

So far I had read in one of my favourite volumes, and 
it was precisely what I had been doing for the last three 
months. Presumptuous, — possibly! nevertheless as in- 
voluntary on my part as the inhaling of summer odours, 
the responsive thrill to a strain of heart- stirring music, 
or the mysterious jar of nerves excited by a clash of 
discordant sounds. 

We had begun to feel more at home at Annesley 
Court than I had thought possible in so brief a period, 
but so much kindness and attention were lavished on us, 
that- perhaps it would have been strange had it been 
otherwise. If there was any lack in the busy household 
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.of what Coventry Patmore calls ** love ceremonious," it 
was compensated for by a hearty readiness on the part 
of all to minister to our comfort. But yet something 
was wanting. Some jar there always seemed in the 
domestic harmony; some harsh sad discord marring 
at intervals the sweet home-music. As yet no tangible 
reason had offered to solve this perplexity. It might be 
nothing but my own foolish fancy. It might be that the 
instinctive love of rule and order which had come to me 
as my birthright, was outraged by a certain lawlessness 
and confusion too often apparent, and to which Aunt 
Mary's administrative tact and skill — admirable though 
they were — proved but an insufficient barrier. It might 
be the want of a mother's all-pervading influence; for 
what power — potent though it might be— could be an 
equivalent for that ever- watchful love and oversight ? 
and Mrs. Harland was too much of an invalid to take 
any part in domestic cares or anxieties. Indeed her 
presence amongst us was something of a rarity, as, for 
days together, she would be shut up in her own apart- 
ment, seeing no one but Aunt Mary, who waited upon 
her assiduously, assisted occasionally by the old servant 
who for several years had fulfilled the duties, first of 
nurse, then as under-housekeeper in the family. There 
seemed always something mysterious in these attacks of 
illness, which came on without warning, and were 
treated as matters of course, scarcely claiming sympathy 
even from her husband or children. In fact, I could 
not help observing that at such times Mr. Harland 
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appeared nnusnally stem and silent, and that Constance 
exhibited a degree of irritability and petulance not easily 
to be accounted for. Genial and kind as Mr. Harland 
undoubtedly was, it was nevertheless pretty evident that 
his wife had lost the power — if ever she possessed it — 
of soothing or satisfjdng his inmost nature. Stately and* 
attractive — especially to strangers — ^with faded hues of 
what must have been rare beauty in long-past spring- 
times still lingering around her, she had yet failed in 
binding the heart of her husband in that close and 
lasting allegiance which is alike love's glory and its 
crown. The conventioijal forms of outward courtesy 
were certainly not lacking ; but what were they when 
that inner bond of love — the spring, and life, and soul 
of a true and blessed oneness — had been rent for ever 
asunder ? 

Aunt Mary was truly the presiding genius of the 
household, and to her judgment all questions and schemes 
were instinctively referred. She was the maiden sister 
af Mr. Harland, two or three years his junior, and had 
come to Annesley Court on the birth of the .twins, Ella 
and Daisy, some nine years previously, when Mrs. 
Harland had had a long and trying illness. Her won- 
derful tact and energy, combined with a rare amount^ 
of administrative skill, and the faculty of clever domestic 
management, rendered her an invaluable helper, and 
when time after time she spoke of returning to her 
lonely lodgings on the far-away Hampshire coast, her 
brother strenuously refused to listen. It could not be ! 
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She had become necessary to his comfort ; to Mrs. Har- 
land*s, whose health still continued frail and delicate ; 
to poor little Amy's especially, who needed continual 
care and watchfulnessr. Then the children were attached 
to her. In short, it would not do I everything must go 
to wreck and ruin without her guiding influence ! 

And so Aunt Mary stayed, and was prevailed upon at 
last to dispose of her house and furniture ; not without 
a certain pang of regretful yearning at the breaking up 
of some dear and cherished associations, yet comforting 
herself with the thought that duty demanded the sac- 
rifice, and that therefore it was no question of personal 
choice or preference. Duty had always been her watch- 
word ; duty, first to her Maker, then to those with 
whom she came in contact. If she could be of any 
service in her brother's household; if her head, and 
heart, and active hand could be beneficially employed 
for the comfort and guidance of the children who might 
almost be regarded as motherless — then all were ready 
to be consecrated to the task. With no large dower of 
intellectual gifts, she had yet the rarer graces of cheerful 
self-sacrifice, patient faith, and loving, watchful tender- 
ness ; a heart ** open as day to melting charity," a hand 
ever ready to minister to the wants of all around her. 
There was no obtrusiveness in her singularly transparent 
nature. She won influence simply by the manifestation 
of the noble life within her : the earnest, unostentatious 
fulfilment of- daily duty — duty sanctified * because part 
and parcel of the life-work allotted by her heavenly 
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Taskmaster. If her light did not dazzle, it burned with 
a clear and steady lustre, finding its way beyond her 
own immediate circle into many a dreary dwelling, and 
by its stedfast tender radiance cheering many a sorrow- 
stricken spirit. 

Amy had caught more of the spirit and fragrance of 
her aunt's lovable character than any one of the house- 
hold. She was naturally more impressionable than Con- 
stance, more easily touched by sweet influences, more 
readily moulded after a pattern of such winning attrac- 
tiveness. Her confirmed helplessness and dependence 
had served to draw forth Aunt Mary's intensest sym- 
pathies, and the quiet sufferer had no reason to com- 
plain of any lack of sweet observances, or untiring 
ministration to her daily needs. Her mother's voice 
could not soothe her as could Aunt Mary's, nor were 
any hands so soft, and cool, and tender as those which, 
day by day, and night after night, smoothed her uneasy 
pillows, and calmed her by their gentle touch. 

Mrs. Harland might have felt some pangs of jealousy 
at the love so evidently bestowed upon another, and 
which she herself had failed to win ; but somehow her 
whole being seemed wrapped round in ah absorbing 
selfishness. If occasionally the mother's heart woke up 
in an involuntary response to the touch of nature's 
sympathies, a hidden power as suddenly hushed it into 
mysterious silence. Possibly her own suffering paralysed 
and unnerved her. Possibly she ca[ught, in the clear, 
truthful light of the young hearts around her, some 
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glimpses of a light long since banished from her own 
spirit's sanctuary, — a light and a love both voluntarily 
extinguished, leaving behind them the grey wintry 
darkness, the chill, icy gloom of sadness and dis- 
content. 

Christmas was now at hand. It wanted but one week, 
and studies were already suspended and preparations 
going on for the usual feasting and festivities. Norman 
was expected on the morrow ; Guy had arrived from 
Cambridge the day previously. Aunt Mary, and the old 
housekeeper, Stevens, seemed to have heads and hands 
equally occupied, and an unwonted press of household 
business fell to the lot of the two maid- servants. I was 
glad to retreat sometimes to the quiet of Amy's apart- 
ment, where a smile of welcome always awaited me. It 
had not at all the aspect of a sick chamber — the less so, 
because of the atmosphere of cheerfulness which seemed 
always to pervade it — and its appointments were all in 
accordance with an exquisite taste and refinement. 

I had begun to love Amy very dearly, and she warmly 
reciprocated my afiection. Now that Aunt Mary was so 
fully occupied, I felt as though I might be of some use in 
cheering the hours she must otherwise spend in loneli- 
ness, and I was gratified at being asked to do so. 

** I am so very busy, Isabel, this evening," said Aunt 
Mary, ''and Constance has gone with Guy to see the 
new schoolroom : if you could sit awhile with Amy, I 
should feel relieved?" 

** It will be a pleasure, Aunt Mary ; I will go at 
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once." I had fallen almost unconsciously into the 
habit of saying ** Aunt Mary," and she appeared to 
like it. 

" Thank you, my dear, Mrs. Harland is ill again," 
she continued, with an unusual sigh ; and lowering her 
voice almost to a whisper : " It is most unfortunate just 
now ! Guy at home, and Norman coming to-morrow, I 
don't know really what to do.'* 

Conceiving that her perplexity related only to the 
nndue pressure of domestic affairs, I did not respond 
very heartily, and went off to Amy. 

She was alone, but I was surprised to find her in a 
most unusual state of agitation, her pale lips quivering, 
her whole frame trembling with excitement. She lay back 
on her pillows, apparently on the verge of fainting, and 
unable at first to utter one word. 

'^ Amy, dearest, what is it ? " I said, in some alarm, 
clasping her thin, cold fingers. ** Are you worse, darling ? 
shall I call Aunt Mary ? " 

" No — no — ^Isabel ! I shall be better presently ; 
wait — just a little." 

I sat down beside her, and watched until the faint 
colour came again to her wan cheek, and the hands had 
ceased to tremble. 

** Now tell me, dear, what troubled you ? " 

** It was only mamma," she replied, with a sort df 
shiver ; "I thought her door was locked, but she came 
in, and has taken Aunt Mary's keys, the keys of the 
dining-room sideboard " — She hesitated. 
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•• Well, dear, what then 7 Your mamma surely has a 
right to the keys, has she not ?'* 

"Oh, Isabel, — you do not know!" she said, pressing 
both hands on her forehead, as if to calm the throbbing 
of her brain. 

**But why need you be frightened, dear, if it were 
only your mamma ?*' I asked, in a strange bewilderment 
of feeling. 

" Oh, Isabel, if you had only seen her I She looked so 
wild and haggard in her white night-dress, with her* long 
dark hair streaming over her shoulders, and her eyes — 
oh, they glared on me, Isabel ! It is no use, — I must tell 
you ; it is my — our great sorrow. Mamma terrifies me, 
— she is not herself when she — ^when she — has — ^been 
drinking I Oh, Isabel I '* 

She shuddered violently, and then sobbed on my 
shoulder in almost convulsive agony. I felt inexpressibly 
shocked and grieved. What if my papa had known 
this ! Yet then I should not have been here to com- 
fort Amy. 

**But the keys — the keys, Isabel!" she exclaimed, 
with sudden energy ; ** oh, if you could manage to get 
them 1 What will papa say ? Oh, he will be so angry I " 

I darted off impulsively, but it was too late. Before 
I reached the staircase, Mrs. Harland's tall figure glided 
along the corridor towards her own apartment; the 
bottle of cognac she grasped in both hands, being but 
partially concealed in her fluttering haste to escape 
observation. 
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** K I conld only get that away ! " I thought, and 
without further consideration I made a sudden dash at 
the door. It was locked I I could not get even a 
response to my persistent knocks for admission. 

"What shall I do, Amy?" I said, almost as much 
excited as Amy herself. ** Aunt Mary ought to know.'* 

"Yes, — go to her, dear, — go at once! Oh, poor 
mamma I she will kill herself ! ** 

Aunt Mary was in the kitchen, busily engaged in 
superintending some elaborate cookery just then pro- 
gressing. She started as she caught sight of me, and 
hastily came forward. I drew her into the hall, out of 
the servants' hearing, and whispered a few brief words. 
She turned pale with agitation. 

** So you know all, Isabel I Well, perhaps it is best ; 
I ought to have told you before. What could I be think- 
ing of to leave my keys within reach ? But I thought her 
safe for the present ; in fact, incapable of rising. I must 
go to her immediately.** 

But Aunt Mary in vain pleaded for admittance ! Not 
even a single word acknowledged her requests and 
entreaties. An obstinate silence ; an ignoring of all 
interference ; possibly a sullen dread of consequences ; 
yet surely, she might speak one word I Aunt Mary grew 
indignant. 

" Margaret,'* she said in a low but distinct voice, ** if 
you do not open the door, it must be forced open ; will 
you compel us to that ?** 

This seemed to produce the desired effect. There was 
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a hurried shuffling, as if to prepare the way for some- 
thing, then the key was turned hastily, and we entered 
We — for curiosity rendered me oblivious to any questior 
of prudence or propriety, axid I followed Aunt Mary 
abstractedly. 

Mrs. Harland had staggered back towards the bed, but, 
unable quite to reach it, had sunk down helplessly on the 
amber mat by its side. A very strong odour of brandy 
pervaded the apartment, and there, on the bed, half 
hidden by some covering or other, lay the bottle ; its top 
broken off; its contents welling out on the handsome 
Marcella counterpane ! Unhappily, however, that had 
not received the whole of the fiery libation, as we too 
truly divined from the humiliating spectacle before us. 

** Margaret, this is too bad of you," said Aunt Mary, 
almost angrily, and snatching up the obnoxious bottle 
"How can you do so? Let me get you to bed a 
once." 

But we could not manage it ; the brandy had takei 
effect too quickly and completely. Already the fac^ 
looked livid and ghastly, and the eyes ready to start fron 
their sockets, while her breath came in deep spasmodi 
gasps. 

** King for Stephens, my dear." 

" Mercy on us. Miss Harland ! — dead diiink^ I declare 
Where has she got it ?" 

At that moment Mr. Harland's firm step was heard ii 
the hall ; he had just come in. 

** Go to Amy, dear," whispered Aunt Mary ; ** m^ 
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brother will be terribly annoyed, poor fellow I he must 
not find you here.'* 

I obeyed immediately, and soon afterwards heard him 
ascending the stairs and proceeding to his wife's apart- 
ment. I was not at all surprised that he strode out of it, 
as if in fury, nor that with a fierce bang of the heavy 
oaken doors, sufficient to shake the whole building, he 
again went out in quest of any stray comfort that might 
chance to be available away from the atmosphere of his 
darkened home. 



« 



CHAPTER Vin. 

SHADOWS ON THE HEABTH. 

" We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within ; 
We wonld have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin." 

Matthew Abnold. 

It was not a very cheerful evening, although Guy did 
his best to amuse us. Constance played and sang in her 
own finished and exquisite style, her rich contralto voice 
according well with the deep mellow tones of her instru- 
ment. Alec was passionately fond of music, and listened 
entranced to the sweet chorales of Mendelssohn and the 
magnificent harmonies of Mozart or Handel ; Percy was 
busily engaged in drawing, for which he had a decided 
talent ; while Archie, fall of fun and frolic, seemed bent 
on bringing, his practical jokes into operation at every 
opportunity, his speciad victims being Ella and Daisy, 
two bright, merry little creatures, but standing rather in 
awe of the tall elder brother who had been so long absent 
at college. My own cogitations were somewhat tangled 
and perplexed, though I did my utmost to check the deep 
under-current of feeling which the occurrences of the 
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last few honrs had called forth. Happily its existence 
was not suspected. Yet long after retiring to rest, I 
laid awake pondering on the strange revelation — such it 
'was to me — ^which seemed to throw over my life and its 
surroundings a darker and more sombre shadow. It 
seemed my lot to witness, wherever I chanced to sojourn, 
some workings of that insidious foe whose fiery arrows 
ever scattered abroad sorrow, desolation, and death. I 
had thought little, if at all, on the subject, until it was 
forced upon me ; first by occasional remarks of Dr. Kaye, 
afterwards by events brought more immediately within 
the range of my observation. I knew little of the wrecks 
of hope and joy, the blighting of youthful aspiration, the 
utter darkening of fireside gladness, or the thorough 
debasement of body and soul which subservience .to this 
terrible vice means. I had yet to learn that its victims 
came not only from the hovels of the poverty-stricken, 
and the cottages of the unculturea labourer, but from 
gilded halls and lordly mansions ; from homes bright as 
£den ere the trail of the serpent had marred its loveli- 
ness — abodes that might well be deemed sanctuaries of 
repose and luxury, the very shrines of refinement and 
aesthetic beauty ; — ^that in its ghastly throng were the 
gifted and the intellectual, the refined and the educated, 
the richly- endowed son of genius, the ardent, impulsive, 
soaring spirit — all writhing in more than iron fetters — all 
going down, down, down to a darkness deeper than 
^Egyptian gloom 1 Body, mind, spirit ruined by one 
deadly curse ! The whole being crushed, degraded, kept 
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down by one demoralising vice 1 Could nothing avail to 
prevent this fearfnl wreck of our dearest and holiest 
things? 

I was to learn more of this presently. Meanwhile, I 
felt thankful that I had so far adhered to my resolution 
of entire abstinence. It had certainly caused me some 
annoyance. Alec, at first, had bantered me unmercifully, 
and Constance's light raillery, with its dash of sarcasm, 
was a little hard to bear. My brother, indeed, was 
almost disposed to be angry at what he termed my 
eccentricities. 

** You are the dearest little sister in the world, Isa, 
but you have some strange, wild notions, perfectly un- 
reasonable in your circumstances.'' 

This was his usual Jinale. I would fain have induced 
him, at least, to ponder the subject dispassionately ; but 
no — it was not worth while ! As regarded himself, it 
was simply absurd to suppose that he, personally, was in 
any danger ; and besides, his health required that 
moderate amount of stimulant in the shape of bitter ale, 
and the daily glass or two of wine in which he indulged. 
There was no lack of these ** good things " at Mr. Har- 
land's liberal and well-appointed table, and Alec was not 
given to much self-denial, any more than the portly, 
genial papa who sat at the head of his board, and set an 
example of convivial freedom which sometimes I felt 
sorry to witness. In the light of recent experience, I 
marvelled a little at the cheap virtue which would not 
hesitate to counsel an erring and fallen one to rise and 
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do bis dnty^ and cut off the sin of bis rigbt band, but 
wbicb itself sbrank from tbe slightest self-denial or self- 
sacrifice, and therefore failed in exerting any decided 
influence from tbe sheer absence of warm, practical 
sympathy and consistent example. 

Tbe visit of Dr. Symonds — the grave, kind, family phy- 
sician — was, next morning, a lengthened one. He had 
another patient besides Amy. Poor Amy, as I learned 
from her aunt, had passed a most restless night, and her 
symptoms were so seriously aggravated that the doctor 
insisted on perfect quiet, and freedom from the least 
excitement. Mrs. Harland, too, bad required constant 
watchfulness, raving and tossing all night in a sort of 
delirium distressing to witness. Of course Stevens had 
been kept every moment on tbe alert, not even undress- 
ing, as she confidentially informed me, when I stole softly 
along the corridor, anxious to hear of Amy. I had never 
seen the face of the old housekeeper look so worn and 
weary. It seemed an immense relief to her that she 
could venture to whisper in my ear of some of the 
troubles which must needs be sealed up from tbe ken of 
others. An unnecessary reticence was not one of tbe 
virtues to which she was instinctively prone, but it spoke 
-well for her principle and fidelity, and her true attach- 
ment to tbe household of which she had so long formed 
a part, that no word ever escaped her lips which would 
have betrayed tbe interests of those she served. If the 
servants, or any others, suspected tbe secret of Mrs. 
Earland's frequent attacks of illness, they bad learned 
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nothing from Stevens, and I knew that Aunt Mary 
trusted her implicitly. 

'' Miss Grant," she said, drawing me aside into a spare 
room, the door of which happened to stand open, ''I 
am at my wit's end ! Mrs. Harland will most surely 
kill herself. I know, of course, what has caused this 
attack ; but how she contrives to get it — brandy, I mean 
— at other times, puzzles me completely, and Miss 
Harland too. Some traitor there must be in this 
house ! '' 

** Some traitor!** It was my turn to look amazed. 
** What dojon mean, Stevens ?" 

''Don't be frightened. Miss Grant. I scarcely know 
myself; leastways, I can't find anybody to fix the blame 
upon. But it is a, mystery I Miss Harland keeps the 
keys of the sideboards and the storeroom, and nobody 
goes into the wine-cellar without the master. This is 
the very first time that I have heard of brandy being 
missing. Miss Harland looks too well after things for 
that to happen without her knowing." 

" Well, it is strange," I replied ; ** especially as no 
one is admitted into Mrs. Harland's room but two or 
three of the family. Do you suspect any of the ser- 
vants ? " 

** I can suspect nobody. Miss Grant ; and yet that 
missus does get brandy and wine smuggled in somehow, 
I have not the least doubt. I mean to watch pretty 
closely now though, I assure you." 

A fresh perplexity, truly I How low a woman must 
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have fallen morally before she could thus demean herself, 
I dared not conjecture. Where was her self-respect ? — 
her refinement of feeling ? — her sense of right and pro- 
priety? — her conscience ? 

I said nothing more to Stevens, but turned away with 
a feeling of oppression and loathing. It was easy to 
make allowance now for Constance's fits of abstraction 
and waywardness, and Mr. Harland's hasty impatience — 
for anything, indeed, that seemed inharmonious and dis- 
cordant. My heart ached for the children doomed to 
such a heritage of bitterness and sorrow, and upon whose 
yonng lives had already fallen the shadow of an infinite, 
an unutterable loss. But I could not speak of these things 
even to Constance. That she felt them keenly, I did not 
doubt ; but what sympathy would avail to restore sweet- 
ness to the bitter fountains of her experience ? 

"Your new curate is quite a social reformer, I hear," 
said Guy to his father, a few evenings afterwards, as we 
sat at the tea-table. " I have met him several times in 
my rambles ; he seems a man thoroughly in earnest, and 
not afraid of work. You can scarcely say as much of the 
good rector.'* 

''Don't malign the rector, Guy; he is a friend of 
mine," said Constance, laughing. 

." Which Mr. Rutherford is not ?" 

** I did not say so ; but Mr. Butherfi^rd carries things 
too far, in my opinion. For instance, he is red-'hot on 
the temperance question." 
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♦« I wish he could help to put down some of the public- 
houses, then,'* said Mr. Harland; ** they are becoming 
perfect nuisances to the place. The number of poor 
drunken wretches brought before the magistrates, charged 
with being drunk and disorderly, is astonishing. And 
what can they do ? Only impose a fine or imprisonment 
— ^what care they for that? Some potent remedy is 
certainly needed, though I do not see that it would be 
of much benefit to deprive the working-men entirely of 
their moderate allowance of beer or cider. Mr. Ruther- 
ford attempts too much.'* 

" And what do you think, papa ?" said Archie ; " he 
is forming a ' Band of Hope ' at Annesley. The meetings 
are to be held in the new schoolroom every fortnight — 
the first on New Year's Day; he has asked me to 
join it. 

*' A Band of Hope ! " repeated Norman, with a con- 
temptuous curl of his lip. " What next, I wonder ? Of 
course, you declined the honour, Archie ?*' 

** No, I did not," returned Archie, boldly ; " I mean 
to join it. 'May I not, papa ? " 

** Oh, if you like, Archie," said Mr. Harland, care- 
lessly. 

** Bravo, my boy I" retorted Norman. " Better wait, 
though, until the holidays are over." 

** Norman ! " said Aunt Mary, reprovingly, ** how can 
you ? If it be a good thing to join this ' Band of Hope,' 
the sooner it is done the better. If you were to follow 
Archie's example ** 
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"Never, Aunt Mary!** interrupted Norman. "Don't 
look shocked, but I could not get on without — ^with- 
out something jolly. K you were cooped up in 
those dingy Temple chambers, you would say the 
same." 

" Remember this, Archie," said Mr. Harland, " I do 
not approve of half measures. Count the cost. If you 
sign any pledge, keep to it. No occasional indulgences 
either on festive or other occasions." 

"Of course not, papa,*' said Archie, a little indig- 
nantly; "that is understood. I should scorn to break 
my pledge, if once I took it." 

" That is right ; I like consistency. Perhaps it would 
be as well if we were all abstainers. Eh, IsQibel ?" 

" I believe truly that it would," I replied, earnestly. 

" Isabel is an enthusiast on that point, sir," said Alec, 
playfolly. "You calx get but one answer from her. 
She takes as one-sided a view of the matter as Mr. 
Rutherford." 

" It is quite right," spoke up Guy, upon, whose face 
a deep shade of thoughtfulness had been gathering — 
" quite right for a man to act out his principles, and not 
to be swayed hiUier and thither by every breeze of 
opinion. Our best life should be made light, our best 
thought action, I do not blame Isabel for adhering to 
her convictions of right ; and as to Mr. Rutherford, his 
zeal and courage are admirable. He is a scholar and 
a gentleman, and withal a noble, faithful, self-denying 
worker." 
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" Well done, Guy ! You will be his right-hand man. 
Annesley may well tremble I *' retorted Norman, with his 
merry laugh. 

'< I shall go to his first gathering, at any rate, Norman. 
If I do not endorse all his opinions, I yet fully approve 
of the object at which he aims, — to • throw around the 
young and inexperienced the shield of principle and self- 
control, and to give them the power of resisting those 
temptations to vice which beset them at every step, 
through the — ^I must say — absurd drinking customs of 
EngUsh society.** 

Guy spoke out honestly and bravely, and Aunt Mary 
looked at him with a proud and grateful smile of appre- 
ciation, but she said nothing." 

We had a large merry party the next evening. It was 
Christmas Eve, and everything looked gay, and bright, 
and joyous. The rector, Mr. Van Hemmert, his wife, 
and three handsome daughters; Dr. S3nuonds and his 
ladylike partner, their eldest son and daughter, the 
former a college friend of Guy's ; his sister, a pleasant, 
accomplished girl of about twenty, a great favourite at 
Annesley Court ; the Misses Grainger, two maiden ladies 
of middle age, zealous friends of Mr. Eutherford ; and 
sundry others, companions of the younger ones. The 
young curate, of course, made one of the party. To my 
utter amazement, Mrs. Harland joined us, handsomely 
dressed, and all smiles and graciousness, playing well 
her part of genial and attractive hostess. The wines 
circulated freely, and music, tfong, and merriment were 
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kept np nntil a late hour. But it did not seem like 
Christmas to me somehow. The spirit of the season had 
not yet touched me with its spell, and I stole away at last - 
into the conservatory, where some rich perfume or 
gorgeous bloom might speak to me of the far-off 
tropical home I had loved so fondly, and whose memo- 
ries were still so sweet and sad. The bright moon- 
light lay in silvery gleams on the rich clusters of 
crimson-flushed azaleas, and kindled into wondrous 
radiance the pearly leaves of the snow-white camellias. 
It rested lovingly on drooping ferns and golden-hued 
mosses, and touched into starry beauty the glossy 
leaves of the citron and orange trees, quivering in 
fantastic lights and shadows amidst stately palms and 
broad-leaved palmettas. I sat down and yielded to 
the delicious enchantment. The church bells were 
ringing in the joyous Christmas-tide. The old, old 
story,, which has poured on the world such a flood of 
deathless splendour, came floating along in the clear 
frosty midnight like the music of grand cathedral 
chimes : '' Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men ; *' while a new brightness seemed 
stealing over me as a glory from that joyous Christmas 
message. 

" Isabel ! '* 

I started, but it was only Alec. He seemed to divine 
my feelings, and with clasped hands we stood together 
looking up into the star-gemmed heavens, as if angels 
were visibly descending the golden stairway, or as if 
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onr loved and glorified ones were again permitted to 
soothe us by the unwonted nearness of their spiritual 
presence. 

Who could say it was not so ? 

''Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation ?'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHILDBEN, TO THE BESCUE ! 

" Sure they of many blessings 

Should scatter blessings round, 
As laden boughs in autumn fling 

Their ripe fruit to the ground : 
And the best love man can offer 

To the love of God, be sure, 
Is kindness to his little ones, 

And 'bounty to the poor." 

A STBANGEB, passing tlirough the town of Annesley, 
could not fail to be struck by the picturesque beauty of 
its situation and the number of pretty villas and cottages 
omees which adorned its suburbs. The richly-wooded 
landscape, bounded by ridges of purple hills, that seemed 
to blend into the hazy cloudland, was certainly of sur- 
passing loveliness, and it was not surprising that many 
of the citizens of Stanborough preferred its sylvan beauty 
and quiet seclusion to the unceasing stir and excitement 
of city life. At any rate, it formed a pleasant retreat from 
the close, crowded thoroughfares and smoke-dimmed 
atmosphere of Stanborough; and Annesley had no reason 
to complain at the increase of its influential inhabitants, 
whose presence gave a vast impetus to its life and activity. 

But Annesley, like some other places, more or less 
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favoured, had its filthy lanes and crowded alleys — its 
dingy courts and wretched by-ways, its nests of 
poverty-stricken cottages, and its haunts of vice and 
crime. The sanitary reformer might have found work 
enough in some of its foul, ill- drained slums, where 
comfort was a thing undreamt of, and disease and in- 
temperance sole revellers. Mr. Eutherford was not afraid 
to explore these murky purlieus. He regarded it as part 
of his vocation to seek out the lost and erring, to raise 
the fallen and the degraded, and to awaken within them 
some perception of their dignity as men, and as heirs of 
a life that would be immortal. The drinking habits, 
whicji were their bane and curse, made it a very dijQOicult 
matter to touch their consciences or to reach their 
hearts. But he did not despair. At any rate, the 
children must be saved — the little ones snatched from the 
grasp of the destroyer. If there were dijQOiculties, he 
must surmount them. Although no mere fit of enthu- 
siasm will carry a man through a long course of self- 
sacrifice, yet some portion of its fire must needs inspire 
his efforts, or they will soon lack spirit and energy. Mr. 
Eutherford did nothing by halves. Like a ministering 
angel, he sought out the homes of the sick and the needy, 
leaving behind him a gl6am of summer sunshine. His 
Christianity was a living, actuating power — not clad in a 
robe of stem asceticism, but radiant with strength and 
beauty, pervading the atmosphere of every-day exist- 
ence, vivifying the waste places of the world's highways 
with gracious dews of Hermon, and like some fragrant 
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essence, some rare and delicate otto diffusing an irresis- 
tible sweetness. In the pulpit his power was remarkable. 
A thrilling pathos, an inexpressible tenderness seemed to 
clothe his words with living, burning fire. His arrows 
were directed to the heart, and they rarely failed of their 
mark ; but the healing balm was ever ready. His keen 
spiritual discernment looked through outward rites and 
symbols to the interior truth ; from forms, and t3rpes, 
and an imposing ritual, to the real spiritual significance^ 
unveiled only to the prayerful, earnest searcher. Annesley 
was at first startled by his fervent, impassioned eloquence. 
It seemed as if a new light had suddenly flashed into its 
midst, beneath whose luminous rays the faded rags of 
self-righteous Pharisaism, and the hollow shams of the 
world's pride and ambition stood out in all their revolt- 
ing deformity. Deceit and falsehood cowered in the 
searching sun-glare. No graceful drapery was thrown 
over the sins which men called *^ respectable," but which 
God had branded as soul-destroying. Yet the Gospel 
that offered pardon, and peace, and purity to all who 
would yield to its influences was sufficient to heat the 
moral disorders of faUen human nature. It would cast 
out every vice, and implant every virtue ; it would set 
free from every passion which might waste, and fret, and 
enfeeble the spirit ; it would create that moral state of 
heart, that spiritual renovation from which right conduct 
could alone proceed. Annesley learned in time to respect 
the fidelity and courage of the man who never shrank 
from self-sacrifice at the call of duty — who kept his own 
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lamp trimmed, and brightly burning, and who was ever 
ready to stretch forth a helpi;ig hand to the weary, the 
tempted, and the heavy-laden. 

Mr. Van Hemmert and Mr. Harland laughed over 
their wine at the young curate's ** enthusiasm," but the 
rector was too easy and good-natured to interfere much 
with his projects. .Certainly he thought it a work of 
supererogation to enter so zealously into this Temperance 
movement. The evils of drunkenness were patent to 
everybody, but had the time come for such extreme 
measures ? 

The time come! Men and women going down daily 
into a darkness deeper than Egyptian gloom I Hearts 
crushed, debased, brutalised; hopes wrecked and shat- 
tered ; homes darkened by a curse more deadly than the 
poison of the Upas tree ; little children perishing by 
thousands at an accursed shrine ; young lives scathed 
and blighted by a fiery sting ! Surely, the time had 
come I 

Mr. Rutherford at least thought so, and no amount of 
reasoning would have induced him to think otherwise. 
He had been very busy during the last month in making 
preparations for his New Year's gathering, and was 
a little enthusiastic on the matter, of course. 

<< I shall count on your help. Miss Harland," he had 
said to Aunt Mary on the previous evening ; *^ yours too, 
Miss Grant; and if Miss Constance will encourage us 
by her presence, we shall be only too glad." 

But Constance was not to be persuaded, and Norman 
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had determined on a trip to Stanborongh for a day's 
pleasure, taking Percy with him. Guy, however, pro- 
posed being there, and his friend Hugh Symonds ; and 
with difficulty I had prevailed on Alec to join them. 

The large well-lighted schoolroom looked very bright 
and attractive ; its Christmas wreaths of holly and laurel 
still fresh and gleaming ; festoons of ivy and mistletoe 
mingling their pale clusters with the scarlet glories of 
the holly-boughs, like stars flashing amidst the rich, 
glossy garlands. About fifty children were present ; 
some gathered in from lanps, and alleys, and wretched 
homes, gazing around them half timidly, yet with eyes 
of questioning wonder ; others, bright and intelligent 
scholars in the day or Sunday-school, to whom, never- 
theless, this new scheme had all the charm of novelty. 
A bountiful tea had been provided, and now they waited 
in eager expectancy for the proceedings to commence. 
Every seat was occupied ; many could only obtain stand- 
ing room. As regarded numbers, it was ^ success. 

The children sang first, with good effect, one of their 
simple melodies, Ethel Symonds accompanying them on 
the harmonium. The clear young voices had a touching 
and pathetic sweetness. 

" Water, gushing water, 

From the crystal springs, 
Where the bowery woodland 

With sweet music rings ! 
Water from the fountain, 

Fresh, and bright, and free ; 
Nectar for the wild bird, 

Nectar for the bee. 

G 
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*• Water, crystal water, 

In the dewy glades 
Where the lilies clnster 

'Neath soft quivering shades ; 
Gleaming in the flower-cnps, 

Flashing in bright beUs, 
Lighting starry blossoms 

In their bosky deUs. 

" Water, crystal water I 

Lo, the thirsty earth 
Hails the coolihg rain-drops. 

Wakes to love and mirth ; 
Fragrant showers distilling. 

Hill and valley bless. 
Springs the desert brighten. 

Founts the wilderness. 

" Water, crystal water. 

For the wide world free 
Type of love eternal, — 

Type of joys to be I 
Seek'st thou founts of blessing, 

Ask'st thine heart for rest ? 
Drink the living waters. 

Evermore be blest I " 

Two or three recitations were then given, after which 
Mr. Rutherford proceeded to unfold his scheme. He 
first gave a brief but spirited history of the origin of 
" Bands of Hope," their absolute necessity, and their 
philanthropic aims. They were a special agency for a 
special object, intended to fortify the young and inex- 
perienced against a cruel and insidious foe, and to place 
in their hands a shield which would effectually preserve 
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them from the seductions of the beer-shop and the gin- 
'palaee, or the more fascinating perils of the reveller's 
wine-cnp. They aimed at solving successfully — at least 
in the coming time — ^the problem so difficult to deal with 
now : what shall be done to reduce and remove the drink- 
cnrse ? That ^^ something must be done" was tbe 
universal cry, and the extraordinary attention drawn to 
this matter, not only by the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and the various temperance leagues, but also by large 
numbers of non-prohibitionists and non-abstainers, told 
of the deep necessity which existed. Yes, something 
must be done to relieve the present generation from the 
terrible weight of misery and vice which strong drink 
produces. The Band of Hope was peculiarly adapted to 
the necessity, since it sought to lay hold of the Hfe in its 
earliest development, and while preserving it, on the one 
hand, from the contamination of unrighteous customs, 
seeking also to form such tastes and habits as should 
conduce to a steady, virtuous, and useful career. 
Cherishing the belief that special means were requisite 
to preserve men from ruin, it sought to limit, or entirely 
curb, the destroyer's power, by arming youth from head 
to heel in the invulnerable and impenetrable steel of 
total abstinence.''' 

"Can we do nothing," continued the impassioned 
speaker, **to stay the ravages of a pestilence which is 
sweeping to destruction alike the young and the old, the 

* See " Graham's Voice of Progress Tracts." No. IX. Paper by 
Mr. John Parker, of Leeds. 
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gifted and the intellectual, the wealthy and the poverty- 
stricken, the dwellers in lordly halls and the wretchled 
ones who grovel unwept and uncared for in foulest 
dens of squalor and disease ? What moral wrecks are 
we compelled daily to witness ? What waste of love 
and trust, of hope radiant as the sunrise, of wealth 
richer than the freightage of a royaJ argosy ? * To the 
altar of sacrifice ! * says the destroyer, and lo, they come. 
From hospitals and lunatic asylums, from workhouses 
and prisons, from loathsome sinks of iniquity and haunts 
of vice and crime, from fever- stricken courts and frightful 
alleys, they hasten with their offerings. Alas ! what are 
they ? All that could make life precious ! — gifts of heart 
and intellect, of reason and conscience, of light and 
liberty, flung ruthlessly upon the fiery shrine of Bacchus 
to be consumed in one frightful holocaust ! Yea, more 
than these ! the wreck of the inmiortal nature, the utter, 
hopeless, irretrievable plunge of the despairing spirit 
into the depths of the * outer darkness.' If we cannot 
snatch these myriads from their doom, may we not save 
the litfcle ones, the lambs of the flock, the children for 
whom Christ has died ? May we not shelter them from 
the dangers which beset them on every hand from the 
customs of society and the ensnaring wiles of temptation, 
and evil influences ? Of what avail is our Christianity, if 
it prompt us not to deeds of mercy and acts of self- 
sacrifice ? Self-sacrifice ! How small, and paltry, and 
unworthy are our manifestations of this glorious virtue 
compared with His who gave Himself a ransom for all.** 
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Bnt it is simply impossible to transfer to paper the 
force and energy, the power and pathos, which glowed 
in every sentence, making it instinct with life and 
spirit. It conld not be said of Mr. Butherford — 

** He had no heart himself, and could not touch 
The sluggish well-springs of another's heart." 

It was heart speaking to heart. The recognition 
of one common brotherhood, — ^the claim which every 
hnman being has on another for help and sympathy, — 
the deep penetrating insight which seemed so fully to 
understand life's dangers and struggles, and to appre- 
ciate the hidden virtues of patient endurance and untiring 
love, — ^these were themes that touched the chords of 
feeling and awoke a thrill of responsive sympathy. The 
eager attitude and glistening eyes of many in the assembly 
told how deep was the interest awakened. 

As a finale to the address, one of the elder boys 
belonging to the school recited : — 



" A PARABLE OF THE WATER-SPRINGS. 

" Far off, 'mid craggy mountains, 

A tiny spring uprose ; 
'Twas fed by summer dewdrops, 

And winter's drifting snows : 
The pine-trees sang sweet anthems 

Abore its waters clear ; 
The silvery birches whispered 

Their music to its ear. 
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" Ye might trace it by the lichens 

In their flush of crimson pride, 
By the silvery-tinted mosses 

Adown the mountain side ; 
By the golden of the furzes, 

By the heather's purple glow, 
By the gentian's starry clusters. 

All brightening at its flow. 

" Where the brittle rock-brakes quivered 

In fronds of feathery green, 
And the campion's pink bells glistened 

In the sunlight's golden sheen ; 
Where, amid soft emerald grasses. 

The regal iris shone. 
There flashed its crystal waters 

Life-linked, life-giving, — on ! 

" On, onward, with their music. 

Through many a fragrant dell. 
Where the forest-chimes commingled 

With their soft and breezy swell : — 
On, onward through the greensward 

Where the little children played. 
And the grandsires loved to gather 

Beneath the alder's shade. 

** On, onward with their message 

Of joy, and life, and light. 
To the cottage homes and hamlets. 

To the weaiy in the fight ! 
Oh, the wealth of love and blessing 

Those gushing waters flung! 
'Twas e'en as if an angel 

Flashed earth's green bowers among ! 

" But one came with poison-chalice 
To that sweet fountain's head. 
And the bright flowers drooped and faded, 
And the living glory fled I 
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There were moans of mortal angnish, 
There were wailings loud and deep, — 

And the children's songs were silenced, 
And ten thousand woke to weep. 

** Oh, woe to the reckless spoiler 

Who wrought such cruel blight ! 
Oh, woe to the fiend incarnate, 

And his spells of death and night ! 
Shall not the blood Avenger 

Make inquisition there ? 
Nor in His righteous anger 

That life destroyer spare ? '* 

Then came the business of electing a treasurer and 
secretary, and appointing a committee, Mr. Butherford, 
of course, being president. Several respectable young 
men were eager to offer their services, so there was no 
difficulty. Aunt Mary had been an abstainer for many 
years, but she at once affixed her name to the pledge ; 
Archie and myself followed her example, and about forty 
of the children did the same. It was printed on an 
illuminated card, and ran as follows : — 

** I agree to abstain entirely from the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and of tobacco, in all its forms.*' 

A card was given to each one who signed the pledge, 
and then the company dispersed and wended their way 
homewajrd in the frosty moonlight. 

Was this ** bread cast upon the waters " to be " found 
after many days ?" 



CHAPTER X. 

HYDBA-HEADED. 

" Weep ye for change— 

For earth's pure dews exhaling, 
For Joy*B first tear, for Hope's first fear. 

For Love's first little failing. 
Mom's lightest shadows on the seas 
Tell us of midnight — ^weep for these. 

We heard various comments on the proceedings as we 
passed along at a brisk pace, Archie onr sole escort, Gny 
and Alec having gone home with Hugh Symonds for an 
hour or two. Most of them were favourable, and augured 
well for the success of the scheme. But, in fact, the 
subject, in all its terrible truthfulness, was one that might 
have found vivid illustration in many a sad and desolate 
home. 

** We, at any rate, have need to let our light shine, my 
love," whispered Aunt Mary. **I am glad you had 
courage and resolution to sign the pledge, though at the 
risk of appearing singular. Our ^position is so different 
from what the world imagines it tb be — the world of 
Annesley, of course; I mean." 

She hesitated. I could not but understand to what she 
alluded, though it was a subject on which I could not 
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speak mnch. I knew, moreover, that the reasons 
assigned for Mrs. Harland's absence from various fashion- 
able gatherings amongst the elite of Annesley were those 
of impaired health and general nervous prostration. 

That was all at present. But could the skeleton — so 
long carefully concealed — ^be hidden for ever and for 
ever ? I shivered as the question occurred to me, for 
with it rose up suddenly a vision of sorrow and deso- 
lation, of wrath and bitterness, of outraged confidence 
and violated trust, such as I had never before so vividly 
realised. But Aunt Mary was again speaking. 

'* How strange it is that some even of our most gifted 
and promising ones should be in danger from a vice so 
loathsome. There is Norman, for instance ; I cannot 
but tremble for him. You look astonished, Isabel ; you 
would be more so if you knew how many young men, 
professedly studying for the Bar, drink, and game, and 
idle away existence in a suite of chambers.*' 

" But Norman ? " I repeated, incredulously. 

** A brave, generous, sunny-hearted fellow," con- 
tinued Aunt Mary ; ** clever, ardent, and impulsive, — 
but on those very accounts exposed to perils, and liable 
to be scorched by fires of trial and temptation from which 
less genial and enthusiastic natures would come forth un- 
scathed. Mind, I know nothing positively bad of Nor* 
man ; he is gay and reckless, and his father — usually 
too indulgent — has grumbled lately about his increased 
expenses. I do not in the least object to a young man 
enjoying himself in a rational and proper manner, but I 
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fear Norman has got himself entangled with a set of 
young fellows who are anything biit studious, and who 
think far more of Cremome and Vauxhall, or of trips to 
Kew and Kichmond, than of working for prizes, the 
winning of which must involve hard labour and perhaps 
long struggle, but which give a man the right to life-long 
honours and success ; give him also the power — a power 
every man should covet — of inspiring trust in his ability 
and reverence for his aims. Force of principle, steadi- 
ness of purpose must ever be the measure of moral 
greatness ; in these, I sometimes fear, Norman is de- 
ficient.** 

^* If you please, ma'am ! Miss Harland, — oh, please, 
may I speak to you ? '* 

The interruption came from a pale-faced, poorly-clad, 
yet intelligent-looking boy of about twelve, who, with 
cap in hand, stood shivering on the rough hard-frozen 
road. 

** Harry — ;Harry Poyser — is it you ?** said Miss Har- 
land, stopping suddenly; "what is it? Anything the 
matter?*' 

" Oh, ma*am, mother is worse, and I don*t know what 
to do. I have just run out to fetch the doctor ; but she 
will die — oh, I know she will I and-^and — ** A deep sob 
choked his utterance. 

** And where is your father ? — at home ?'* 

'' Oh no, ma*am ; at the public-house, I expect. That 
is the worst of it : mother keeps calling out for him so. 
But what good would it do if he came home — drunk ?** 
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" What good, indeed I '' said Miss Harland pitifully, 
laying her hand on the shoulder of the ragged, shivering 
child. " Go at once for the doctor, Harry. But yon 
are not half clad this bitter night ; where is the warm 
jacket I gave you only last week ? " 

The boy hung his head, and hesitated. ** Oh, ma'am,** 
at length he faltered, ** you will be angry, — I know you 
will ! — but last Saturday night father came raving home 
from the public-house, cursing us all because we had 
no money to give him. He had spent all his wages, and 
he turned out the drawers, and took my jacket and 
mother's quilt, and he has been drunk ever since. 
Mother cried terribly : I never saw her so cut up, ma'am. 
Oh, please, don't be angry." 

** I am not angry, Harry ; but it was a cruel, bar- 
barous thing ! Here, take this," she continued, putting 
some silver into his hand ; ** get coals, if you have none, 
and I will send down something to eat. I cannot pos- 
sibly see your mother to-night, but I will do so early 
to-morrow morning." 

Harry bounded off a little more cheerily. "That 
boy's father," said Miss Harland, " was employed for 
years at the large brewery yonder, and earned capital 
wages ; but Mr. Cunliffe was obliged to dismiss him on 
account of his intemperate habits, and he has been 
going down — down — down ever since. Nobody can tell 
now how he picks up a living. You see, my dear, the 
drink-makers require sobriety in the men they employ as 
well as other manufacturers." 
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A faini sardonic smile was just perceptible on Miss 
Harland's face, and her tone had the slightest tonch 
of sarcasm. 

*' I suppose it is quite necessary that a certain modicum 
of propriety be enforced while the men are on the pre- 
mises, but they do not hold themselves responsible for 
what may befall them afterwards through the drinking 
habits they have acquired under their very sanction ! 
Peyser's wife has worked very hard to support her young 
family, and Harry and his sister are amongst our best 
scholars in the Sunday-school, but, poor creature, her 
health has given way, and I fear she will not recover. 
What chance is there for a drunkard's family ? He 
drags them all down into the gulf of his own deep 
degradation." 

We had by this time reached the handsome entrance 
gates of Annesley Court, but before we had time to 
pass through, a female figure, veiled and muffled com- 
pletely in warm wraps, came swiftly along the laurel 
walk to the right of the lawn, and slipped past us as 
if unwilling to be recognised. 

" That is Madame Albrecht," said Archie. 

**I think it could not be, dear; she would have 
spoken to us." 

** I am sure of it, auntie," returned Archie, con- 
fidently. 

** Well, we shall hear ; but she does not usually come 
up at so late an hour, — in the holidays too." 

"No, ma'am, — ^Madame Albrecht- nor no one else. 
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except a gentleman inqniring for Master, but he had 
gone out." 

This in answer to Miss Harland's enquiries. 

"Are you quite sure, Susan ?" she continued. ** Some 
one certainly passed through the gates as we entered.** 

" I am quite sure, ma'am. No one has been here that 
I know of. The bell has been rung once — only once, I 
am sure. Missus is in the dining-room now ; she has 
been upstairs most of the evening.'* 

As this did not concern me in the least I passed on 
into the well-lighted dining-room. A bright fire was 
blazing. The soft lights were reflected in prismatic hues 
from the cut-glass chandeliers, and flashed brightly on the 
massive goblets and shining plate which adorned the side- 
board. Mrs. Harland, lounging back in her cushioned 
arm-chair, looked the very personification of luxurious 
ease. She wore a rich sof^ dress of violet poplin, which 
became her admirably, and over her shoulders a costly 
Cashmere shawl of finest texture. Very handsome she 
must once have been, but now there were lines about the 
mouth, and on the broad forehead, that indicated discon- 
tent and weary restlessness, while the whole expression 
of the face seemed to speak of a disappointed life — of 
hopes which had faded of their fruition, leaving only on 
the stunted and withered boughs of the heart bitter 
apples of Sodom. 

'' I am glad you are come, Isabel. I was beginning to 
think you long. Constance has been with Amy, so I 
have only had the children, and they weary me strangely. 
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It is surprising how little I am able to bear. But tell me 
about the meeting, dear ?' V 

I told as much |is I could remember of Mr. Ruther- 
ford's address, and Mrs. Harland listened with apparent 
interest. 

" Aye, it is a good thing, no doubt. I wish all my 
boys would be abstainers. If it were possible, I really 
would become one myself; but years ago the doctors 
ordered me stimulants, and I could not get on at all 
without them. My nerves are in a terrible state ; 
nothing else would have the least effect on them. The 
worst of the matter is no one can, nor will, understand 
my case — not even Dr. Symonds.'* 

" Could you not have other advice ?" I ventured to 
ask. 

**0h, it would not do. Dr. Symonds has been our 
medical adviser for years, and Mr. Harland has the 
utmost confidence in him. Oh, Isabel," she continued, 
lowering her voice a little, ** this last attack of mine has 
been a most terrible one. No one knew how ill I really 
was ; but, to speak out, I get little sympathy." 

I was spared the difficulty of a reply by the entrance 
of Aunt Mary ; but I felt a strange yearning pity for the 
lonely wife and mother — lonely, because, by her own 
voluntary acts, she had rendered herself unworthy of 
a wife's sweetest blessings and privileges, and laid a 
suicidal hand on the sacred dower of love, and trust, and 
reverence, which otherwise had been all her own by 
virtue of a worthy motherhood. 
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I ran np at once to Amy's room. She had just retired 
to rest, and looked pale and weary, but her eyes sparkled 
with enthusiasm as 1 told her of our meeting. 

" I am so glad, Isabel I — it will do so much good ! 
And what a beautiful name, * The Band of Hope !' — 
how full of poetry ! It must have been an inspiration.", 

'< It seems so. The ideas it suggests are wondrously 
bright and cheering. Our national vice may, in time, be 
uprooted, if the young can be induced to join the ranks 
of total abstinence.'' 

" I hope you will live to see it, dear Isabel; I shall 
not : but surely I shall rejoice with you." 

*^ I trust you may see it, darling," I replied, clasping 
the thin white hands. 

"I can scarcely help envjdng you the privilege of 
taking part in such a noble work, Isabel. It would be 
wrong to murmur, but as I lie here day after day, so 
utterly jielpless and useless, whilst others are bright and 
active, I feel almost tempted to do so. Why is my life 
such a barren, aimless thing ? — ^why am I shut out from 
every opportunity of benefitting others ?" 

I had, never before heard her speak in such tones of 
bitterness. 

" Dear Amy, your life is anything but useless. You 
are a bright light — a living evangel in our midst ! Never 
say you are useless when you set us so sweet an example 
of patience and cheerfulness ! Do you not remember 
what Milton says— 

" * They also serve who only stand and wait ? ' '* 
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"Ah, that is all I can do,'* she murmured, wearily. 
** I may be wrong. Surely — surely I ought to submit to 
my Father's will. He knows what is best. But you can 
scarcely realise how terrible is this whole subject to me, 
Isabel ! It touches us so nearly, so painfully. Oh, poor 
mamma I who can do anything for her ?" 

" Let us hope^ dear," I said, cheerily. ** Hope is our 
motto now. Our bright banner must not be taken from 
us, nor marred by any stain of distrust or faint-hearted - 
ness. They who bear it must have — 

" * The strife with the palm ;' 

but how greatly will they value the sympathy of earnest 
hearts like yours to bid them * God- speed ' and to cheer 
them on to victory ! You know what the poet says : — 

" * If you are too weak to journey 

Up the mountain, steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley 

While the multitudes go by : 
You can chant in happy measure, 

As they slowly pass along ; 
Though they may forget the singer. 

They will not forget the song.' *' 

She smiled. " Even in the valley, then, I may be 
of some use. You always comfort me, Isabel.*' 

** I am glad if I do, dear. But now I must leave you — 
you need rest — ^to the land of dreams 1 No more rack- 
ing of that busy little brain to-night, Amy. Au revoir, 
my darling.** 

We sat up later than usual, for Norman and Percy had 
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not yet returned. Mrs. Harland was very animated, and 
talked almost incessantly. Once or twice I saw her 
husband's eyes bent upon her with sharp, scrutinising 
gaze. Aunt Mary was inclined to be a little angry at 
these late hours. 

" Ah, well ! it is holiday- time, you know, Mary," said 
Mr. Harland ; '< we must be a little indulgent. The 
boys don't often transgress. But you had better all 
retire* I will sit up." 

As it was now nearly midnight, we were not loth to do 
so. An hour or two later I heard the hall-door opened, 
and sounds as of angry altercation, then footsteps on the 
stairs which did not seem of the steadiest. But, per- 
haps, I might be only half-conscious. Certainly I soon 
forgot all in the fairy regions of dreamland. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MADAME ALBBEGHT. 

" Lightly soars the thistle down, 

Lightly does it float, 
Lightly seeds of care are sown. 

Little do we note. 
Watch life's thistles hud and hlow, 

Oh, 'tis pleasant folly ! 
But when all life's paths they strew 

Then comes melancholy." ' 

** Will you execute a little commission for me in the 
morning, Isabel ?*' Mrs. Harland had whispered, coming 
out of her room as I passed along the corridor. ** I 
want to send a note to Madame Albrecht, and thought 
you might like the walk." 

" I shall like it very much, Mrs. Harland," I replied. 

** Thank you, my dear. Here is the note ; but you 
need not mention your errand — ^it is just a little business 
aflfair I have with Madame." 

She kissed me aflfectionately, and I retired. It was 
the first time she had asked me to do her any special 
service, and I was glad of the opportunity. 

Madame Albrecht occupied apartments in a small, but 
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pretty villa at the other end of the village. It was at 
least a mile from Annesley Court ; but the clear frosty 
air was delightfully invigorating, and the slight covering 
of snow, which lay lightly on field and hedgerow, 
glistened like a shower of pearls in the bright sunshine. 
Every delicate fir-needle in the plantations — every shin- 
ing leaf of holly and ivy seemed adorned with a silvery 
arabesque of most exquisite fretwork, while the land- 
scape, stretching away to the snow-crowned hiUs, and 
thickly studded with clumps of forest trees, whose 
slender boughs glanced as diamonds in the pureness 
of the Arctic-like atmosphere, looked like some vision of 
fairy- land. 

Madame Albrecht, as Constance had informed me, was 
a great favourite with Mrs. Harland. Constance herself 
was too lofty and self-contained to manifest any decided 
predilection for any one whom she regarded as occupying 
an inferior position, although she uniformly observed the 
rules of punctilious courtesy. Madame was an excellent 
teacher, and, moreover, lively, intelligent, and clever ; 
and these were qualities which Constance could fully 
appreciate. I had never yet been able to assign her 
any definite niche in my mental picture-gallery, although 
she interested me exceedingly. If, as papa used to say, 
I had wonderful tact in reading character, it was at fault 
here. The surface was bright and sparkling enough ; 
but beneath it rolled a current which no line of mine had 
as yet been able to fathom. Her forehead was broad 
rather than high — ^the eyebrows dark and sharply de- 

h2 
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fined ; bnt the sarcastic little twisty which came and 
went about the mouth, giving it an expression of peculiar 
piquancy, was not, to say the least, winning or attractive, 
while from the keen black eyes there sometimes flashed 
a gleam which wad almost repellant. And yet, as I have 
said, she interested me. It might be because the type of 
character was novel, and offered salient points for specu- 
lation ; but, apart from this, my sympathies had been 
excited by the brief reminiscences in which she occa- 
sionally indulged of her past somewhat eventful and 
sorrowful history. She had the rare power of bringing 
before yon, by a few vivid and picturesque touches, the 
scenes and memories of her childhood. You realised the 
tableau — ^revelled in the golden flush of autumn glory 
which lighted up the terraced vineyards and olive- 
gardens, and basked on the sunny slopes fragrant with 
their wealth of starry wild flowers, which glowed and 
brightened in the pure soft atmosphere of <*La belle 
France." Perhaps she took you to some grand old 
cathedral, where the very air seemed vocal with thrilling 
memories — Rheims, or Chartres, or the Madeleine — ^their 
marble columns, lofty arches, and imposing towers rising 
silvery-white out of the purple distance, and looking 
more like spectral frost-palaces than the creations of 
mortal genius ; and you stood entranced beneath the 
majestic domes, and were lost in a dream of glorious 
sculptures, and gorgeous arabesques, and wondrous 
tracery, exquisite and rich as goldsmith's filagree work, 
and not inaptly designated *' point-lace in stone." Or — 
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and it was here she best loved to linger — ^to a later home 
hidden in a green fold of the Savoy Alps, and fringed 
with rhododendrons and the pale-bine gentian and 
forget-me-not, high up amidst woods of stone-pine and 
larches whose sturdy boughs were bright in summer-time 
with their fair-red blossoms and snowy cones. It was 
here, near to the little village of Echelles, whence 
could be seen the mighty peaks of the Grand Chartreuse, 
with its lonely monastery, that two of her happiest 
years seemed to have been spent ; and it was from this 
wild mountain home, with its sublime vistas of rose- 
tinted peaks, frightful gorges, and stormy cataracts, that 
Carl Albrecht, a young German artist, on a continental 
tour, had borne her away as his bride. They had come 
to England, and taken up their abode in a pretty London 
suburb, with fair prospects of worldly prosperity and 
success ; but, alas ! for human hopes ! Carl Albrecht 
was seized with a mahgnant fever, and the young wife 
of one brief summer was left alone and unprotected — 
a widow, in a land of strangers. Even then, courage 
had not failed her. She would not return to France, 
and one course only appeared to open before her, that of 
a teacher of languages. German and French she under- 
stood thoroughly, and she had also some knowledge of 
Italian ; so leaving the noisy, crowded thoroughfares of 
the metropolis, she had settled herself in the somewhat 
aristocratic little town of Annesley. 

I was pondering over her story, and wondering if the 
life — if any life — ^thus suddenly shorn of its spring-time 
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crown and glory, its pathway strewn only with the 
grey ashes of hlighted hopes and anticipations, could 
again hlossom into freshness, and he laden, in due time, 
with the sweet fruitage of a golden autumn. Surely, 
it might he so I " There is hope of a tree, if it he cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender 
hranch thereof will not cease. . . . Through the scent 
of water it will bud and hring forth houghs like a plant." 
.And so this mysterious human life, if brought under 
the sweet influences of heavenly light, and watered by 
gracious dews of Hermon, might revive into more than 
spring-time beauty, and perchance bear a richer harvest 
because of the fierce tornado which had swept over and 
desolated its first fair promise. 

But I was at Grove Cottage. The door was opened 
by the owner herself, a bustling, tidy matron of about 
fifty. ' She had beeii housekeeper for many years to 
a rich, eccentric old bachelor, who, in return for her 
devoted attention to his whims and wishes, had left her 
this pretty cottage. She was a widow, and had one 
daughter, an only child, who resided with her. The 
upper portion of the house was let oflf to lodgers, the 
lower rooms being sufficient for her own modest require- 
ments. A brjsk, cheery, sunshiny sort of woman was 
Mrs. Watson ; her portly figure and good-humoured face, 
pleasant to look upon, while her energy and household 
skill assured you that all things under her sway were 
regulated by the soundest rules of method and order. 
If she did show a woman's tendency to a little harmless 
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gossip, it could not be called a new or a strange thing 
amongst the good folks of Annesley. 

"Miss Grant. Oh, the young lady from Annesley 
Court ! Madame is out just now. Miss, but I don't 
think she will be long. Will you please to step in and 
wait a little ? " 

" Thank you, I will wait," I replied, and she led the 
way to Madame Albrecht's small but well-furnished 
sitting-rbom. The fire was burning brightly, throwing 
cheerful Hghts on the warm crimson hearthrug, and the 
cosy armchair which stood beside it, while the gilded 
French clock on the mantelshelf seemed to have a home- 
like welcome in its monotonous tick, tick, tick. 

** Sit down here. Miss Grant, and put your feet on 
the fender ; it is bitterly cold, though so bright. Madame 
does like a good fire, and, to tell the truth, she works 
hard enough for it. She rails finely against our English 
climate, though.' ' 

" Does she ?'* I replied, laughing; ** what ought I to 
do, then?" 

** Oh, I remember I You are from the West Indies. 
How strange it^must seem to you ! But you look as 
if you could bear it. Madame is pretty strong, and she 
goes out a great deal, or I don't know what she would 
do. She finds a good many friends, I think, and I 
fancy," she added, confidentially, ** she gets some hand- 
some presents. This has come since she went* out, and 
she has had several of them lately." 

Mrs. Watson had taken up a package — it looked like 
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a superior kind of hamper, — ^from the side-table, and 
brought it for my inspection, but really I felt no par- 
ticular interest in the matter. 

"Have you any idea, now, what that contains?" 
asked the gossipping matron ; "I should never have 
guessed, but I happened to come in when Madame was 
xmpacking one. She looked quite cross at me, I 
thought." 

I looked at the package a little curiously. " Not the 
least idea," I replied. 

"No, you could not have ! They have such a nice 
way of packing things ; I would defy anybody to find it 
out. But you must not say a word to Madame, Miss 
Grant. This hamper contains three bottles of spirits and 
three of wine ; and yet it does not look at all as if it 
^ame from the wine-merchant's." 

" No, it certainly does not," I replied, feeling a little 
puzzled as to why she should enlighten me on the sub- 
ject. What had I to do with it ? 

" Madame has had three or four of these lately," she 
continued ; ** indeed, they have cpme pretty often 
through the year, — ^but she takes very little herself, and 
what in the world can she do with them ? " 

" Give them away to sick people, — or to her friends," 
I suggested. 

** Well, — yes. But no one comes here much ; and 
as to poor people, — I don't believe Madame does much 
in that way." 

** Is she a district visitor ?" 
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" Bless you, — no, Miss I ' She has enough to do, I 
expect, without that, and it is not in her line at all. 
But this is one thing that puzzles me, — what hecomes 
of the bottles ? There is never one to be found about 
the place. I am sure no one could even fetch them 
without my knowing. But I must beg your pardon. 
Miss Grant. You will think it is no business of mine 
to talk about such matters, and perhaps it is not. 
Madame is very good, and I would not say a word to 
harm her, but I thought it just possible you might 
know something." 

Perhaps Mrs. Watson had not found me a very sym- 
pathising listener, for I was soon afterwards left to my 
meditations. What she had said, however, set me 
thinking. 

The low French windows commanded a wide stretch 
of romantic scenery. I left my seat by the fireside, 
and looked away for a moment to the snow-crowned 
hills and the purple Qiists on the horizon. But the 
pale wintry landscape, in its robe of Arctic beauty, 
had no charms like the rich, luxuriant loveliness of 
a tropic clime. 

A handsome chefbnnier, adorned with a profusion of 
elegant knick-knacks, stood between the two windows. 
One tiny but exquisite toy of rarest beauty, at once 
attracted my attention. It was an antique wine-glass 
wrought with wondrous skill into the shape of a nautilus 
shell ; the wings of purest azure, the body clear, thin, 
delicate crystal, yet shot with cross-threads of an opaque 
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and milky whiteness, which, twining like hyacinth bulbs 
through their transparent prison, looked as if they were 
growing tendrils. I }iad before seen some choice speci- 
mens of old Venetian glass, and knew that this must 
be one of rare value and costliness. I was absorbed 
in the contemplation of its exquisite colouring and fairy- 
like delicacy of workmanship, when Madame Albrecht 
entered. She greeted me warmly. 

" Am I taking liberties V 1 asked ; ** but really I 
could not help it. This is so lovely; a perfect little 
gem ! " 

**Ah," she replied, carelessly; **do you think so? 
A trifle I got in Paris. You may pick up any number 
' of pretty things there. Here," she continued, laughing, 
and looking through the window with a slight shiver, 
'* we have to think more of comfort than of beauty ; 
a warm room is more than a pretty one, so our esthetic 
tastes must lie dormant. Is it not so, mademoiselle ? " 

"It may be so partially," I said; ** we cannot help 
being influenced by climate. Englishmen do, certainly, 
like comfort and even luxury, though they may not go 
to the length of * taking their ices warm.' As regards 
the perception of beauty, artistic or otherwise, we must 
yield the palm ta our neighbours across the Channel, 
whose tastes are assuredly more educated, and therefore 
more refined than our own." 

" Ah, yes,— that is it ! Our common people are 
trained to admire the beautiful ; they have it continually 
before their eyes. The very churches are filled with 
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paintmgs, and sculptures, and works of art, the sight 
of which mast insensibly refine the taste and exalt 
the whole inner life. Then the churches themselves, — 
the solemn, stately, grand old cathedrals I — ^with their 
soft, grey, fairy-like arches, beautiful as forest- trees, — 
their exquisite rose- windows, their wondrous tracery, — 
why, mademoiselle, they touch and thrill you with 
a power that is irresistible ; their beauty seems to enter 
your whole being I Even the lowest minds must yield 
unconsciously to the subtle charm." 

** It may be so,'' I replied, smiling a little at Madame's 
enthusiasm. ** You have the advantage of us in many 
respects ; in one especially, your working-men are not 
brutalised by drink. Ours — go where you may— are 
lowered, degraded, ruined, by this one national curse." 

"That is true! How can men who are constantly 
imbibing the drugged, half-poisoned, stupefjring drink 
dealt out to them at low beer-shops and public-houses 
have any taste for enjoyments of a higher class ? Bah ! 
the thing is simply impossible. The higher life is sac- 
rificed to the indulgence of a low, grovelling appetite 
which degrades and demoralises them and makes them 
lower than the brutes. I never saw in France such 
faces as you may daily meet in any English thorough- 
fare, — fkces worn and haggard — the stamp of the soul's 
superiority so blurred and blotted that you cannot 
recognise it — brutal coarseness, hopeless inanity on 
every line of the scarred visage. Even in the high 
state of excitement of the vintage-time, when the golden 
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juice of the grape is allowed to run, as it were, without 
control or hindrance « excess or the miserable state of 
drunkenness so prevalent in this beer-drinking land is 
rarely or ever witnessed. In towns and hamlets, 
springing, as it were, out of the very vineyards them- 
selves, drunkenness is looked upon as a crime, — and 
a crime almost unknown." 

" There is but one remedy," I replied, ** and that is 
total abstinence from all that would intoxicate. English- 
men could not drink French wines in moderation, 
even if they could be persuaded to adopt them as 
beverages." 

^' Ah, now you go too far, mademoiselle ; I do not 
think that." 

** Well, we must not discuss the matter now, madame," 
I said, rising; *' my time has gone, and I am forgetting 
my errand. Here is a note from Mrs. Harland." 

<< There is no answer required, mademoiselle. Studies 
resumed next week, I suppose ? I shall be quite 
ready." 

I took my leave, although pressed to stay luncheon, 
or, at least, to take one glass of *' exquisite Chablis," in 
honour of the season. 

" You must excuse me, madame ; wine I never take." 

**I know it; but this, pardonnez-moi, is scarcely 
wine — a refreshing beverage." 

'< You must not tempt me, madame ; it might be 
dangerous," I replied, smiling. 

<'It might in some cases, not in yours. You carry 
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things to extremes » mademoiselle ; I shall make you take 
wine yet." And she laughed merrily. 

As I walked at a rapid pace through the husy High- 
street, the main artery of our hrisk little town, I thought 
of the symholic cup devised hy a celebrated artist, en- 
circled by wreaths of wondrous beauty and costliness — 
tempting to look upon, and bewitching in their loveliness 
— ^filled to the brim with sparkling nectar, but hiding far 
down in its ruby depths the coiled up adder whose sting 
is agony and death. 



CHAPTER XIL 

DIGLIS ALLEY. 

*' Misery, we have known each other, 
Like a sister and a brother 
Sitting in the same lone home." 

As it was the day for Miss Harland's district- visiting, 
I was not at all surprised to meet her, cosily wrapped in 
cloak and sables, on the way to her appointed sphere of 
action, and, at her request, was nothing loth to accom- 
pany her. 

** You will see some wretched sights," I forewarn you, 
Isabel ; ** but there is no doing these people good unless 
you visit them at their homes. There you are face to 
face with their sorrows, and needs, and the evil in- 
fluences which surround them, and there, if anywhere, 
you can suggest remedies ; and, it may be, speak some 
words of comfort." 

Aunt Mary's bright, kindly, honest eyes shone with a 
light reflected from the depths of her own sunny spirit. 
She seemed in her element when engaged in some deed 
of charity, some work of mercy that called forth her 
strong and active sympathies. Dim, weary eyes 
brightened as she let fall her sweet words of healing, 
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and sad faces canght a gleam of content from the snn- 
sliine which lighted hers. And yet there was no lack of 
a refined dignity which sat gracefully on the warm, 
"womanly nature, weaving around it something like an 
aureole of glory. I almost envied her the privilege of 
soothing so many sick hearts and of leaving, in so many 
squalid homes, a hlessed waft of spring-time ! 

** This is Diglis Alley," she said, presently, turning a 
comer of the street into a narrow, ill-paved court, with 
dingy tenements on either side, and rags fluttering aloft 
from the upper casements like banners of a reign of 
misery. At the comer — ^its gaudy frontage ^facing the 
High-street — stood a gin-shop, one of two which, dur- 
ing the last few years, had been doing a flourishing trade 
in Annesley, making havoc of the lives and property of 
its inhabitants, and throwing grim shadows on homes 
-which, but for its baleful spell, might have been happy 
and prosperous. But what recked the sleek and portly 
Boniface that the tide of human wrong, and misery, and 
sin, surged up to his very doors, if gold only poured into 
his coflfers ? Was it any part of his task to prevent the 
-wretched drunkard from ofifering up his life-blood at the 
shrine of Bacchus? Was he responsible for broken 
hearts, and perishing little ones, and desolated homes ? 
Nay ! would he not, in fiery wrath, have flung from him 
the man who dared to insinuate in phrase, however 
guarded, that he was— or ought to be, in any possible 
sense — his brother's keeper ? 

We picked our way, a^ best we might, over the rough, 
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dilapidated causeway, and through the heaps of ruhbish 
which everywhere intercepted our progress. Certainly, 
the promoters of sanitary reform might have found work 
enough in Diglis-court. On the doorstep of its furthest 
house stood a boy whom I at once recognised as the 
Harry Poyser who had accosted us on the previous even- 
ing. The house had a tidier appearance than the rest. 
A white muslin curtain shaded the little window, and a 
geranium, with rich scarlet clusters, seemed to cast a sort 
of lustre over the small, poverty-stricken apartment. 
The hearth was swept up tidily, and a small, but bright 
fire burned in the grate, flickering cheerily on the bare 
walls and the poot scantily-covered couch, upon which 
lay the wasted form of Martha Poyser. Harry had evi- 
dently been watching for Miss Harland, and his young 
face, clouded, and full of anxiety, brightened as she 
greeted him. His little sister Nellie sat on a low stool 
by the fire trying to amuse her baby-brother, and, if 
possible, keep him from disturbing the invalid. She lay, 
or rather reclined, propped up by pillows and panting 
for breath ; but there was an expression of repose on 
the thin wasted features which spoke of some hidden 
spring of peace and blessing whose Waters even this 
poor weary one had sought and found. 

** I am going — fast now," she whispered, as Aunt 
Mary pressed the cold, trembling fingers in hers. ** But 
I am so glad, so thankful," — she paused, and large tears 
gathered in her deeply-sunken eyes. She beckoned to 
Harry. 
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** I cannot talk," she gasped feebly. ** Harry will tell 
you — about father, dear." 

Harry's eye kindled. *< Oh, ma'am," he said, ** father 
has signed our pledge ! We are so glad ! Here is his 
name at the very top of all," he continued, showing 
us the card ; " we left a space for it, you see, and now 
we are all here I " 

"Yes, thank God,— and thank you too, Miss Harland," 
sobbed Martha. ** Oh, it seems too much, — ^too good to 
be true!" 

" But, Harry, you must tell me all about it," said Miss 
Harland. 

'* Oh, ma'am, father had been drinking all the week, 
but his money was spent, and nobody would trust him, 
so he came home sober last night ; but when he saw 
how ill mother was, it seemed to^ overcome him like., 
an(| he went off to find Mr. Eutherford, and so got into 
the schoolroom; and heard more than he ever heard 
before about the drink and the curse it brings with it." 

** Aye, the curse ! thee may well say that, my 
lad!" 

John Poyser had come in just in time to catch the 
boy's last words. A tall, well-built man, of middle age, 
who might once have been good looking enough, but 
whose haggard face now bore unmistakable marks of 
dissipation and excess. He stood for a moment with 
an irresolute air, looking at the group by the bedside ; 
then advancing slowly, threw down a bundle that he 
carried on the little brown table. It evidently consisted 

I 
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of various articles redeemed from the pawn-shop, the 
lost qnilt and Harry's jacket being of the number. 
"Oh, father!" exclaimed Harry, delightedly. 
"You may thank Mr. Eutherford for this,'* his father 

said hoarsely ; " it is he as has helped me, — he " but 

here he fairly broke down for a moment. 

" Ma'am, — excuse me," he said at last ; " I am a bad 
fellow ; I know it, — but yet I can't bear to see them 
suffer," — ^motioning towards his wife and children, — 
"and, by God's help, I mean to turn over a new leaf, 
she being only spared to help me." 

There was sincerity in every tone. " Poyser," said 
Miss Harland solemnly, " you must look higher for help 
than to any human source. There is * One mighty to 
save ' even from your most easily-besetting sin. You 
have done well in taking this first step ; now, you must 
be decided, resolute. Drink, in any shape, to you is 
poison." 

" I know it, — I know it, ma'am ; it has ruined me 
body and soul." 

" No, not quite, thank God ! There is hope yet, but 
only by your resisting the tempter. It will not do to 
tamper with such a foe. ' Touch not, taste not, handle 
not, — this must be your motto, Poyser." 

" By God's help it shall," he repeated fervently; " but 
oh, she can never forgive me I how can I expect it ? 
My wife, — my poor Martha ! — 

"You have wronged her crtielly," returned Miss 
Harland; "there is no question on that score ; but no 
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one will rejoice more than your wife to know that you 
repent of the past, and intend henceforth to lead a 
new life." 

'* It was the drink,'" sobbed Martha. " He was always 
kind but for the drink. John, darling, I have nought 
against thee.'' 

No ; the woman's heart — trusting, confiding, loving 
even unto death — was ready, at the first touch of oontri- 
tion, to clasp the erring one with a smile of welcome, to 
accord the seal of reconciliation — the kiss of peace ! And 
yet, in the look with which she regarded him — ^the fond, 
yearning pity which lay in the depths of those dim, yet 
far-seeing eyes, — you read the feeling which she, poor 
unlettered one, could not, perhaps, have put into 
words : — 

*• *Twere sweet to think of; — sweeter still 
To hope for — that this blessed end soothes up 
The curse of the beginning ; but I know 
It comes too late !" 

<* Aye, the accursed drink !" said Miss Harland. 
'' John, you did not think of becoming a drunkard when 
you took your bonnie bride to that pretty cottage on the 
Green, with climatis and honeysuckle climbing over the 
porch, and roses clustering round the sunny windows ; — 
you never dreamt then, as you sat down at your bright, 
cheerful hearth, your abundant wages surrounding you 
with every comfort, and your wife's smile shining upon 
you like a gleam of sunshine, — you never thought then 
that you might live to break her heart, to bring your 

l2 
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children to poverty, and to become yourself the wreck of 
what you once were." 

'' Oh, ma'am ! Miss Harland, spare me !'* 

" I do not wish to pain you unnecessarily, Poyser, but 
I do want you to feel how dangerous is the habit of 
drinking. You began it without any thought of harm 
either to yourself or others. You saw no danger in the 
cup, and suspected none. No good angel whispered to 
you that it might be ruinous both to body and soul. And 
now, what is the result ? You have lost your situation, 
your health has suffered, your children are in rags, your 
wife dying I Could an3rthing be worse ? There is but 
one answer as to what has caused all this misery : 
Drink ! — nothing but drink ! Must it not be a good thing 
to put away this curse now and for ever ?" 

** He will do it, ma'am ; I know he will," murmured 
Martha. 

** Yes, I hope so, — for his own sake ; for the sake of 
these little ones ! You see, John, we are making a 
special effort now to save the dear children, by placing 
around them the shield of total abstinence. If we can 
gather them into our Bands of Hope, and shelter them 
from the innumerable dangers to which drink exposes 
them, shall we not do a great work ?" 

**Yes, — oh, yes! It would be a blessed day for 
Annesley, I reckon, if every public-house were shut up : 
they are terrible temptations to a poor man." 

" So they are. But they will be no temptation to the 
young if, from their earliest days, they have been armed 
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with such a power of resistance as we are trjdng to give 
them. We teach no false ideas as to the nature of the 
evil we wish them to avoid. Drink is not food ; it is 
poison. It destroys health ; it incites to crime and dis- 
prder; it henumhs the intellect, clouds the reason, and 
degrades the whole inner life. As somebody says, 
* Bags are its banners ; the groans of misery and want 
its music* Those who tempt the young by associating it 
with mirth, and song, and joviality, say not a word of 
its effects — the sorrow and desolation; the ruin, hope- 
less and irretrievable; the bitter blight and unutterable 
gloom which must at last settle down on the entire being. 
No ! that( is all kept out of sight. The adder's sting 
is not felt until the poison-cup has been drained." 

" It is all true, ma'am," said Poyser. ** Oh, do save 
the little ones, if you can ! It is worth any sacrifice ! " 

** I am glad to hear you say so. And now you must 
do your part. Example is worth far more than precept." 

John did not reply. Perhaps he distrusted his own 
resolutions; perhaps he felt too much humiliated at 
the thought of past failures. But as Miss Harland held 
out her hand and grasped his rough, broad palm, there 
was a light in his grey eyes that betokened a new power 
and strength of purpose, and that spoke of a nobler Ufe 
yet to flourish, even over the ashes of the wretched past. 

" God for ever bless you, Miss * Harland," gasped 
Martha; "you have been an angel of mercy to this 
house ! The Lord reward you ! " 

Miss Harland bent over her. 
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*< I shall see yon again to-morrow, Martha ; God 
bless you now and for ever I " 

The scant January sunshine shed a gleam of brightness 
on the pale thin face of the invalid, as if whispering of 
a spring-time where no shadow should mar the sweet 
calm radiance. It seemed an augury of peace ; a hope, 
rainbow-tinted as the dawn. 

But before its bright fulfilment on behalf of those she 
best loved, Martha Poyser had passed away to the home 
of the blessed. 



C H A P T E E Xm. 

VENETIAN GLASS. 

" A little hint to solace woe, — 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 
• I may not speak of what I know.' " — Tennyson. 

Perhaps Mr. Van Hemmert might have entered more 
heartily into the projects of his curate had he been left to 
his own unbiassed inclinations, hut he did not feel at liberty 
to peril his reputation by running counter to the prejudices 
of some of his most influential parishioners. He was a 
clergyman of the old school, and for many years had been 
rector of Annesley. He liked to be on good terms with the 
wealthy famiHes who regularly or occasionally attended the 
services of his church ; and, provided all went on well 
externally, he did not much trouble himself as to the 
spiritual needs of the community. To rite and ceremony, 
to canon and rubric, he attached almost superstitious impor- 
tance, although he failed to realise in outward symbol the 
grand interior truth. But he was not disposed to interfere 
with Mr. Eutherford. He was too tolerant, too easy, too 
kind-hearted to throw hindrances in the path of the young 
curate, although he felt bound to refrain from any direct 
help or expression of sympathy. Especially was he disin- 
clined to take any active part in this Temperance movement. 
Why should he trouble himself? He could not afford to 
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lose the friendship of the rich hrewer, Harper Cunliffe, Esq., 
of the firm of Jebb, Cunliffe, and Co., whose two young 
sons he was preparing for college, and whose handsome 
carriage dashed up to the little ivy-clad porch of the old 
grey church every Sunday morning, causing quite a flutter 
of excitement amongst the onlookers. Thoughts of the Cun- 
liffe interest and the Cunliffe purse, on which so very much 
depended, no doubt swayed the good rector. Had not that 
gentleman furnished the chief means for restoring and reno- 
vating the church ? Was not the beautiful west window, of 
richly-stained glass, with its exquisite figures and quaint 
devices, its gilded arches and rare emblazonry, his gift ? 
And as Mrs. Cunliffe and her three stately daughters swept 
up the centre aisle, resplendent in superb satins, and plumes, 
and velvets, and took their seats in the crimson- cushioned 
luxurious-looking pew — their splendour almost suggesting 
a doubt as to whether they really ought to be classed with 
the poor miserable sinners who were about to assume the 
attitude of lowly penitence, and confess their sins and trans- 
gressions — was it not . easy to perceive how difficult and 
unpleasant would be his position if anything occurred to 
disturb the harmony which had so long existed ? 

Possibly you think him mercenary and narrow minded ; — 
sorely blind in regard to his duty and responsibility as a 
spiritual guide and overseer ; — wofully unmindful of the 
needs, and sorrows, and shortcomings of his parishioners ! 
Did you ever stand between the purple and fine linen, — the 
pomp and luxury of lordly halls, the pride of wealth and 
position, and the dreary, suffering, poverty-stricken lot of 
a Lazarus at the rich man's gate 9 Then wonder not at the 
predilections of our selfish human nature ! Inclination and 
interest verstts righteousness and truth. 
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Mr. Cunliffe was a frequent visitor at Annesley Court. 
Mr. Harland was his solicitor, and it would seem that 
important business was on hand, for, although a bleak 
January morning, he had walked up to the Court, and been 
shut up with Mr. Harland in his private room for above two 
hours. This room was the lawyer's special sanctum. It 
was a tolerably large, well-furnished apartment, adjoining 
the breakfast parlour ; its t^v^o French windows opening on 
to a terraced walk with shrubbery beyond, and a wide 
breadth of kitchen garden l3dng in the shelter of the hills. 
It had not precisely the appearance of a business office. 
Choice pictures and engravings adorned the walls; the 
carpet was of velvet softness ; easy chairs and a luxurious 
couch were in close proximity to the pleasant firelight, while 
a handsome massive sideboard presented a gleaming array 
of crystal goblets and sundry other treasures. But as you 
glanced round you saw in the substantial book-case, and on 
the large centre table with its green covering, the usual 
complement of huge law tomes, books of reference, parch- 
ments, and other mysterious documents, and became aware 
that this might he a fateful spot, and that hidden away in 
iron safes and boxes hermetically sealed might be scrolls 
which would affect the destiny of many a human life. Mr. 
Harland had other offices in the High- street : one a room 
appropriated to the reception of clients, and the prosecution 
of his legal labours ; another furnished with desks and 
stools, where half-a-dozen clerks, under the supervision of 
an older one, sat day after day busily engaged in copying 
deeds and leases. But it was here that he transacted 
business with his more distinguished clients, and here, too, 
that he could enjoy the society of two or three of his friends, 
or have a quiet chat with the rector, whose weakness for 
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the ** fragrant V weed/* anjcl a stiff glass of cognac, was well 
known, and indulgently met, at Annesley Court. 

On this particular occasion Mr. Cunliffe was easily pre- 
vailed upon to join ns at the family dinner- table. As it 
happened, two other gentlemen who had come in from Stan- 
borough on business were also of the party. Mrs. Harland 
did not make her appearance ; another attack of illness 
confined her to her apartment, so Aunt Mary took her place. 
Mr. Gunliffe was a connoisseur in wines, and to Norman's 
delight descanted fluently on the golden vintages of France 
and Germany, the comparative merits of moselle, burgundy, 
and chambertin ; the sparkling champagne of Eheims and 
Epemay, of St. Peray or Hermitage. Then came a discus- 
sion on the qualities of the liqueurs imported from various 
countries, and their wondrous value as cordials and stimu- 
lants. Alec and Norman seemed profoundly interested as 
the effects of Absinthe and Maraschino, of Vanilla, and 
Grand Chartreuse, were made the subjects of disquisition. 
Meanwhile, the decanters were passed round freely, and the 
young men seemed bent on enjoying themselves. With the 
entrance of dessert, the conversation passed, by an easy 
transition, to the subject of the drinking vessels of ancient 
and modern days ; the rich and costly glasses of the 
Bomans, ornamented with amber, gold, and gems ; and the 
still rarer specimens of Venetian art, with their fairy-like 
beauty and exquisite fragility. Mr. Harland was a man of 
taste, enthusiastic in art — in fact, a complete virtuoso, as 
was evident throughout his mansion. His large drawing- 
room was a perfect museum of things rich and rare : ^Etrus- 
can vases, costly bronzes, delicate Parian marbles ethereal 
in their loveliness, dainty porcelain, with Eaphael's designs, 
unique specimens of the ware of Henri 11., real Wedgewood, 
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and genrdne bits of Sevres. Psyche and the three Graces, 
in their marble beauty, looked down upon yon from graceful 
pedestals, while muses and water-nymphs gleamed in every 
possible nook and comer of hall or corridor. It accorded 
with his classical taste to surround himself with the choicest 
treasures of art that his means enabled him to procure, and 
in various Continental cities he had been fortunate in pick- 
ing up rare relics of the past, as well as a store of more 
modem curiosities. These he delighted to exhibit to his 
friends and visitors. 

"I must show you my specimens of Venetian glass," he 
said, enthusiastically, when his guests had concluded a 
lengthened and interested survey of certain priceless won- 
ders. ** Mary, will you produce them ? Here is the key of 
my cabinet." 

Aunt Mary departed on her errand. 

" They are gems," continued Mr. Harland. " You rarely 
see such in this country. Those old glass-workers in their 
beautiful city by the sea seemed almost to enchant every- 
thing they touched. If they did not, Midas-like, turn it into 
gold, the magic of their genius wrought out something 
equally rich and valuable. That old Italian goblet, called 
* The Luck of Eden Hall,' was said to be the work of fairies. 
No wonder I The skill of the Italian workmen of Henry 
Viil. and Elizabeth's reign seems little short of miracu- 
lous." 

Aunt ]\[ary returned, but blank dismay and astonishment 
were on her countenance. What could have happened? 
She had opened the cabinet — it was empty! Venetian 
glasses — ^rare old pieces of Palissy's — some vases of antique 
form and delicate beauty — all had vanished! The casket 
was rifled ! the treasures gone ! 
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Had a thunderbolt fallen, it could not have created greater 
consternation. Mr. Harland seemed struck absolutely dumb 
with perplexity and amazement. The cabinet was in his 
private office, and he hastened to assure himself of the fact 
that it had really been tampered with. With bewildered 
gaze he stood before the blank, empty treasure-house, 
scarcely believing the evidence of his own eyesight, and 
wondering if he had, in some absent mood, transferred its 
' contents to any other place of security. He could not recall 
any intention of doing so — much less the actual fact. No, 
his loss was real and irreparable, and it touched him to the 
quick. Anything else might have been replaced ; this — 
never ! No money could restore gems of art so rare and 
precious ! — no gold be an equivalent, — for they were priceless ! 

But where could they be 9 That was the question I Who 
could have abstracted them 9 Of what earthly use could 
they be to anyone 9 True, they might be turned into money, 
but comparatively few understood their real value. And if 
money were the thing wanted, why a hundred costly modem 
articles might have been more easily picked up, and far more 
easily disposed of. At least, so Mr. Harland thought. His 
guests showed their sympathy Iby suggesting various expe- 
dients for the recovery of the lost treasure, and the punish- 
ment of the pilrloiners. The police must be put on the 
alert; the pawnshops at Stanb(5rough searched; no stone 
must be left unturned in order to discover the perpetrators 
of this act of villainy. 

The gentlemen at leugth took their departure, and then 
a strict search was instituted throughout the mansion. Of 
course it ended in nothing. Next morning a detective in 
plain clothes came up to receive instructions from Mr. 
Harland. 
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'' You suspect no one in the house, I presume/* he said, 
in his blandest tones. 

*^ Of course not," replied Mr. Harland, a little indignant 
at such an insinuation. 

"Your servants, for instance ?" persisted the keen, cool 
questioner ; " or any one who may come here occasionally or 
frequently ? Have you the slightest suspicion of any one? " 

" Not the slightest. I can give you no clue whatever. 
You must do your best, and watch and wait for further light. 
I fear it is a hopeless case.'* 

" We shall see, sir ; I do not despair. But I must have 
your warrant as a magistrate for following up any track that 
may open up." 

"Oh, certainly, certainly; I will give you all needful 
authority. Come to my office in the course of the morning." 

The man bowed and took his departure. 

Strange to say nothing else had been reported missing, 
and in a few days we had settled down to our usual quiet 
occupations. Mr. Harland, however, seemed to have lost 
faith in Chubb and Bramah, and became just a little fidgetty 
and nervous. Our studies were resumed, and Madame 
occupied her usual place in the schoolroom, but I fancied 
her somewhat absent and pre-occupied. Alec and Percy 
went daily to the office, neither of them much in love with 
their avocations, though professedly trying to be so. Guy 
and Norman were still enjoying their vacation, but would 
leave us shortly — Guy for one more term at college, and 
Norman for his work at the Temple. 

I had thought once or twice of the dainty specimen of 
Venetian glass which I had seen at Madame Albrecht's, but 
had not mentioned it, — in the first place, because Mrs. 
Harland] had, for some reason or other, wished my visit to 
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her to be nnknown, and secondly, because no good end was 
to be answered by naming the matter. Madame Albrecht 
was a French lady, and had travelled a good deal on the 
Continent; it was quite possible, indeed highly probable, 
that she might have a large collection of curiosities. That 
had nothing to do with Mr. Harland's loss. Why should I 
put the two things together even in thought ! It was 
absurd. 

Other things combined to throw the whole matter into the 
background. I had begun to have a vague indefinable 
feeling of uneasiness respecting Alec. Somehow he was 
changed from what he had been in the dear old days when, 
in our happy mountain home, we were all in all to each 
other, sharing the same pleasures and pursuing the same 
studies. It was natural that it should be so, I had often 
told myself, but that did not make me feel it the less keenly. 
He had necessarily led a secluded life, and now, in the society 
of clever, briUiant young men, fresh from college, he would 
of course be influenced in a greater or less degree. His 
whole nature might now receive an impetus either for good 
or evil. That was the point ! Were the influences to which 
he was now subject such as would benefit him, or other- 
wise ? My thoughts involuntarily reverted to Dr. Kaye. 
Austin Kaye compared with Norman Harland, — and Norman 
was Alec's chosen associate : the former, of principle lofty 
and uncompromising ; strong in moral purpose, invincible 
in his determination to follow the right at all cost of energy 
and self-sacrifice ; the latter, clever, witty, and ingenious, 
yet lacking that strength of will, that unity of purpose, 
that clear moral power and perception which gives to a 
man's character its greatness and invests it with dignity and 
influence. It had struck me sometimes, though the thought 
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made me shudder, that it would really be no matter of 
surprise if Annesley Court furnished its quota towards 
swelling the train of Bacchus ! How many, — young and 
gifted ones, with equal advantages of money and position, 
had had cause to trace their ruin to the social customs 
observed at their father's table I And here — surely it 
required no common effort to resist the tempter who came 
in such subtle guise, and appeared only as an angel of light t 
Certainly, I must caution Alec. His genial and impulsive 
nature exposed him to peril ; but, after all, he would be 
guilty of no deliberate act of wrong-doing. His strict sense 
of purity and propriety, the innate refinement of his whole 
nature, would effectually prevent that, apart from far higher 
motives. Yet my father's words rang in a solemn and 
pathetic refrain through all my cogitations — ** Whatever 
may happen, be true to each other and to God,*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE NIGHT WATCHES. 

*' But we, indeed, who call things good and fair, 

The evil is upon us while we speak ; 

Deliver us from evil — ^let us pray.'* 

Mrs. BROWNiNft. 

It was a bleak, cold February morning, but although 
breakfast had been dispatched above an hour ago, Mr. 
Harland still stood on the hearth-rug, loth, apparently, to 
leave the bright fire which flung such cheerful gleams over 
the apartment, contrasting pleasantly with the bare, chill 
aspect of the world without. He had been talking over 
some business matters with Alec, relative to the estate in 
Jamaica, and had seemed surprised to find him averse to his 
plan of disposing of the property. Of course nothing could 
be decided until Alec was of age, and that would not be just 
yet, so Mr. Harland consoled himself with the thought that 
by that time circumstances might arise which would 
materially change his views on the subject. 

He might be thinking of that, or of something more inter- 
esting, but suddenly his meditations were interrupted. He 
had caught sight of the police-officer Warren coming up 
the laurel walk at a brisk pace, and making his way to the 
back entrance. He rang the bell vehemently. 

'f Bring that gentleman in here," he said to the servant 
who appeared. Aunt Mary and myself who happened to be 
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the only two others in the room at the time, rose at once to 
leave it, but Mr. Harland detained us. 

** You had better stay, Mary,*' he said to his sister in a 
low tone, as the man entered with a deferential bow. 
" You too, Isabel ; that is, if you like, my dear." 

We resumed our work. I glanced at Warren*s keen, 
bright black eyes, and saw that he had news of some sort 
to communicate. 

"Well, Warren?" was Mr. Harland's brief utterance, 
spoken interrogatively. 

Before answering, he proceeded deliberately to unfold 
something which he had brought with him, and which 
evidently required most careful handling. Slowly removing 
its numerous wrappings of thin paper, he placed it on the 
table. Did my eyes deceive me ? Was it, or was it not, 
the identical nautilus of Venetian workmanship whose ex- 
quisite beauty I had so much admired at Madame Albrecht's ? 
It seemed exactly like it. Mr. Harland took it up delightedly. 
Had it been a living thing, he could not have regarded it 
with more loving tenderness. 

" Warren, you are a clever fellow I " he said, turning over 
his newly-restored treasure, the earnest, he no doubt opined, 
of others yet to come. ** Where did you get this ? " 

" I had not far to go for that, sir," he replied ; ** but it is 
too soon yet to exult jnuch. It may be a clue, or it may 
not ; I scarcely know myself, at present." 

** But how came you by this ? It is certainly one of the 
missing glasses." 

'* So I thought it must be, sir. It has not been all plain 
sailing, 1 assure you ; but I found out, — I need not say how, 
at present, — that a certain lady was in the habit of visiting 
your house at unseasonable hours. Well, perhaps not exactly 
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unseasonable, bnt at times when most of the family were 
out, — evenings, for instance, — and I watched the lady's 
movements pretty closely.'* 

** Well!" exclaimed Mr. Harland, impatiently, " what did 
you discover ?** 

** This, sir : — that she did not knock or ring at the hall 
door ; that she did not seek admittance at the back entrance ; 
that the servants knew nothing at all of her entrance or her 
exit." 

'* What confounded carelessness ! '* exclaimed Mr. Harland. 

** Stay, sir ; perhaps not so bad as you imagine. The 
lady, no doubt, knew what she was about, and could outwit 
any number of servants. At any rate, she contrived always 
to walk in through the low window of your breakfast-room.'* 

^* Most culpable carelessness ! ** persisted Mr. Harland. 
"Whatnexli?*' 

" She stole upstairs softly, and always into one room. A 
bedroom, I suppose, — to the right of the staircase, at the 
extreme end of the gallery. Of course, I could trace her 
no further ; but, after being there for an indefinite time, not 
very long generally, she quietly descended the stairs, and 
went out by the French window.'* 

I dared not look up, but 'I fancied Mr. Harland gave a 
sudden start. It was his wife*s bedroom ! Could this person, 
whoever she might be, be .encouraged by Mrs. Harland ? 

" You have not yet given me the name of this , this 

lady ? '* 

** It is Albrecht, — Madame Albrecht.*' 

Mr. Harland seemed perfectly amazed, and almost incre- 
dulous. Aunt Mary looked up wonder-stricken. 

** You must be mistaken, Warren. Madame Albrecht is a 
lady, she could not do anything so monstrously inconsistent.'* 
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'< You have not heard all, sir. I managed to see the lady 
in her own rooms, and before she guessed who I was, to get 
out one or two facts which sharpened my scent a little. I do 
not say it was she who took the articles, but I have a suspi- 
cion that she knows of their whereabouts. I told her openly 
what I suspected, and took the glass at once into my keeping." 

"What did she say?*' 

" She was terribly angry at first, sir ; raved almost ; said 
I wanted to take away her character ; that she was perfectly 
innocent ; would do nothing dishonourable, and so forth, — 
especially towards you, sir, who had been to her a friend in 
need. But we are used to that sort of thing, sir, and when 
she found that I took it all quite coolly, and really knew 
more than she had given me credit for, she calmed down 
wonderfully, and insisted on seeing you. She could explain 
everything satisfactorily, she said, and until she had had an 
interview with you, declined to answer any more questions." 

** Well, it is a puzzle, certainly ; but I will see her." 

** She is now in the reception-room, sir, waiting your con- 
venience." 

" Ah, I will go at once. You must have some refresh- 
ment, Warren. Go to the liousekeeper*s room ; I will speak 
to you again before you leave." 

An hour or more elapsed before Mr. Harland returned to 
the dining-room. There was something in the expression of 
his face that I had not seen there before, and which startled 
me by its unwonted severity. He looked pale, and terribly 
annoyed and agitated. Aunt Mary glanced at him inquiringly, 
but she understood his moods better than I did, and forbore 
to ask any questions until he should first speak. He stood 
for some minutes leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
apparently undecided what to do or say. 
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"This is a strange business," at last he said. "I dare 
say you are expecting some explanation of all we have heard, 
but I must ask you to be content at present with this one 
fact, — that the missing articles can be traced to a certain 
establishment in London, and that the probability is they 
may yet be restored." 

" And Madame, — what of her, Edward ? ** 

" Madame has been a tool in the hands of others," he 
said, a strange bitterness in his tones; "she had nothing 
to do with the theft ; was perfectly ignorant of it ; but is 
to blame for rashly and inconsiderately helping forward plans 
which she must have known were base and mean, if not 
utterly wicked. She has acted wrongly, — most thoughtlesslyf 
— but I have reasons for not wishing her name to be men- 
tioned in connexion with the matter. She will be sufficiently 
punished without that, and we need not fear any more clan- 
destine visits. That the missing articles have been traced 
to London may be mentioned to Constance and the rest, 
but nothing more, — nothing respecting Madame Albrecht. 
Let the thing rest ; it will be forgotten in the course of a 
few weeks." 

And so things went on as usual, and little was said after 
the first expressions of wonder. Madame Albrecht was not 
dismissed, as I had certainly expected she would be, — but 
she seemed very much subdued and humbled. She would, 
perhaps, have felt more so, had she been aware that anyone 
besides Mr. Harland was cognizant of the past. 

It was many months afterwards that I heard the real facts 
of the case. Amy was worse, and I had offered to share 
the night-watch with Aunt Mary. While the invalid slept, 
and with the fantastic firelight dancing and flickering on the 
hearth, and throwing weird shadows on the dimly-seen walls. 
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something seemed to revive memories of the past/ and she 
whispered the story in my ears. 

** I know you may be trusted, Isabel, and I have often 
thought you ought to know all about it, as you had already 
heard so much. It was Mrs. Harland herself who rifled the 
cabinet.'* 

I uttered an exclamation, of surprise. 

" Hush ! speak softly, my dear — we shall disturb Amy. 
You may well be astonished,** she continued after a Uttle 
interval of silence; "but it was Mrs. Harland. She had 
managed to get possession of my brother's keys, — ^how, I 
do not 4mow, for he generally has them in safe keeping, — 
and it must have been when we were all absent that she 
seized the opportunity of transferring the contents of that 
cabinet, whose value she well understood, to her own apart- 
ment." 

" But for what purpose ? " 

" Can yot not guess ? To supply herself with the means 
for obtaining drink, Madame Albrecht was persuaded to 
take them up to London, and disposed of them for a con- 
siderable sum, and thus Mrs. Harland was enabled to procure 
secretly what she wanted. I ,used to be sorely puzzled as to 
how she managed to obtain it, but Madame was obliged to 
confess everything to clear her own character, and it came 
out that various hampers of wines and spirits had been 
ordered from a London spirit merchant, in Madame Albrecht's 
name, and secretly conveyed to Mrs.. Harland. This had 
been going on for some months. What the end might have 
been had it not been discovered, I cannot tell. As it is^ the 
unrestrained indulgence of that period no doubt accouilts 
for those terrible attacks which every now and then so 
alarm us by their violence." 
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" How shocking ! " 

" Ah, my dear, when a woman ^o far loses her self-respect 
as to become a slave to this fearful vice, no expedient is too 
mean or degrading by which she may supply its cravings ! 
And it is marvellous how the character deteriorates, — how 
the moral sense becomes deadened, by the , indulgence of 
this diseased appetite. All that is pure, and sweet, and 
attractive, seems to fade and perish in its grasp. The beau- 
tiful halo with which a man loves to surround a woman's 
character, ideal though it may be, vanishes into utter dark- 
ness. Oh, Isabel ! I could weep when I think of the Mar- 
garet Emerson of other days, — the fair young bride, so 
lovely, so winning, so attractive, captivating all hearts; but 
now so hopelessly changed, — so irretrievably fallen from the 
high estate of a true woman's dignity and- position !" 

" Mrs. Harland must have been very beautiful," I said, 
scarcely knowing how to reply. 

** Yes, but it was not that so much. She was beautiful, 
though, and when she stood at the altar in the pretty, quaint 
village churcli, where her good old father was Rector, and 
laid her hand within my brother's, promising to be ' faithful 
unto death,' I thought that never before had I seen bride so 
lovely. How proud Edward looked as he led her forth 
through the countless throng of spectators ; summer roses 
strewing all their pathway, and loving hearts pouring forth 
words of blessing and gratulation I Your dear papa was one 
of that bridal party, Isabel. He was a college friend of 
Edward's, and in those days they were more like brothers 
than anything else. ^ But, as I meant to say, it is not the 
loss of mere external beauty that is to be deplored ; it is the 
degradation of character ; the lowering of the moral standard ; 
the certain wreck of everything pure and holy ; the prostra- 
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tion of heart, and mind, and intellect, before one unhallowed 
shrine I Oh, it is pitiful ! most pitiful ! *' 

" My poor brother," continued Aunt Mary, after wrestling 
for a few moments with her irrepressible emotion, ** certainly 
bears it most bravely ; he keeps up for the sake of the sons 
and daughters growing up around him. But I blame him in 
this, — that he does not see the necessity of setting them an 
example of total abstinence from what has proved such a 
curse to him and to his household. I greatly fear he may 
yet have to suffer for his mistake." 

Aunt Mary was getting excited, so I .tried to change the 
subject. ** Did I tell you, Aunt Mary," I asked, that Ella 
and Daisy have both inscribed their names on my pledge- 
card?" 

''The darlings! have they really?" exclaimed she de- 
Ughtedly. ** What does Constance say to that ? " • 

'' Oh, Constance laughs, but Madame Albrecht was quite 
in favour of it, and it was veiy pleasant to hear them singing 

" bring us crystal water 

From fountains fresh and fair 1 
tell us not the wine cup 
Is nectar rich and rare ! " 






Well, I am glad I And Percy ? what of him ?" 
We shall have Percy in time, I hope, but he is cautious. 
He will examine the question on all sides before he gives in 
his adhesion. Mr. Butherford will have great influence over 
Percy, — he admires his character so greatly." 

** Ah, yes, we must have Percy I he is so thoughtful and 
clever, — his example and influence would be invaluable. 
And what a protection it would be to himself, when thrown 
amidst the perils and temptations of London Ufe, as he may 
expect some time to be. I have sometimes dreaded Norman's 
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influence over him, bnt I think that has been weakened 
lately. He certainly does not approve of Norman's expensive 
habits ; I heard him remonstrating with him on the subject 
one day. How glad I should be if Norman were more like 
Guy, with his simple tastes and transparent uprightness I '* 

** Guy will be a model clergyman, I do believe.'* 

" Yes, I think so. And with such a wife to help him ! ** 

" As Ethel Symonds I They will be a noble pair, truly. I 
admire Ethel." 

** She is worthy of more than admiration ; she is a lovely 
character. And they seem to harmonise so completely: 
this, to me, is the charm, the perfection of true love." 

Of course I assented. There was a long pause, during 
which we were engaged apparently in watching the dancing 
firelight, or tracing forest vistas in the glowing embers, but, 
in reality, were absorbed in our own meditations. 

** I hope Alec will not get any expensive habits," I said 
at last ; *' he is in danger as well as Norman." 

**I hope not," replied Aunt Mary, starting from her 
reverie ; *' I think his tastes lie in a different direction. He 
is more studious than Norman, and perhaps more ambitious. 
Yet, after all, it is principle, and a true perception of the 
right, with moral power to prefer that to all things, which 
must gain the victory over appetite, and enable a young man 
to resist temptation. ** Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way ? By taking heed thereto, according to Thy 
Word ! That is the grand rule which must direct all our 
actions." 

**I cannot help sometimes trembling for my brother. 
Once I thought him invulnerable to the shafts of temptation ; 
now I cannot. Perhaps I see more of the peril, and there- 
fore have more fear." 
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" Well, dear, there is always this comfort, that One wiser, 
and better, and infinitely purer than our sinful selves has 
all under His control and gnidance, and to those who love 
Him all things will ultimately work together for the highest 
good." 

There was a stir, and a*faint rippling of sound behind the 
curtains, and Aunt Mary stole softly to the bedside of the 
invalid. She was awake now, and seemed trying to recall 
the words of a favourite stanza ; but memory was failing, 
and brought back only fragments of the strain, — stray notes 
of the melody which still had its echo in her heart. 

" Oh, Love, through sorrows manifold 

Hast Thou betrothed me as a bride, 
By ceaseless gifts, by love untold, 

Hast bound me ever to Thy side. 
Oh, let the weary ache, the smart 

Of lifers long tale of pain and loss, 
Be gently still'd within my heart. 

At thought of Thee, and of Thy cross." 

Dear, patient. Amy ! She had already reached the border- 
land of a brighter clime, and her purified vision discerned 
beyond earth's dim twilight the effulgence of eternal day. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

DB. SYMOND*S PABTNEB. 

" Behind the clonds is the snn still shining. 
Thy fate is the common lot of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall." 

Longfellow. 

Time passed bringing its usual alternations of joy and 
sorrow, cloud and sunshine. More than two years had 
elapsed since our arrival at Annesley Court, and now it was 
again spring-time. A long, dreary winter had given place to 
the bright sunshine and fragrant breezes of May, and as I 
stood at one of the low windows of the dining-room, looking 
out on the fresh dewy landscape, I felt an inexpressible 
sympathy with the glad new life expanding and glowing 
everywhere around, and sending upward, as it seemed, one 
sweet anthem of praise to the Universal Father.. The 
golden sunlight quivered on the broad, smooth river ; the 
oak and the elm were clad in tender green ; the beach and 
the hazel had put forth their tassels ; and the hills smiled in 
gladness as the tiny gold clouds floated over them in a sea 
of purest azure. Wreaths of white sloe blossoms garlanded 
the budding hedgerows ; the larches displayed their plumed 
foliage and crimson tufts ; spikes of blue and purple hyacinths 
gleamed on the green, mossy banks, while every nook, and 
dell, and dingle, every sunny slope and wood-path, had its 
wealth of starry blossoms. Buby-coloured anemones, pearl- 
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like daisies, the trembling, quivering celandine, the sweet, 
wild clematis, and clusters, of fair, pale primroses, wrought 
everywhere a gay mosaic of rarest loveliness. Purple and 
white violets sent out from their hiding-places between the 
moss-grown ash-roots an odour of spring-time sweetness. 
The deUcate fem-sprays were uncurUng their feathery shoots, 
scenting doubtless the soft airs and fragrant dews, while 
through vale and upland, and coppice, there rang a glad 
thrill of awakening life and gladness, to rise ere long in one 
full rejoicing chorus to the listening heavens. 

" Isabel." 

Some one, I knew^ had entered the room, but I had been 
too much absorbed in my own thoughts to look round. At 
the sound of my name in a well-remembered voice, I started, 
and turned to meet the tall form, and amused but kindly 
smile of Austin Kaye I My hands were instantly clasped by 
his in warm greeting. 

" Oh, Dr. Kaye, how glad I am to see you ! '* was my 
first impulsive exclamation, but the next moment I felt 
ashamed of the agitation I displayed, for sudden memories 
of the past had caused my tears to start irrepressibly, and a 
hot flush crimsoned both cheek and brow. 

" Are you really glad, Isabel ? But I ought to beg your 
pardon — Miss Grant, *I should say.*' 

** Oh, Dr. Kaye, dt) not be ceremonious, I beg of you I 
I am Isabel — always. '* 

'* Well then, Isabel, — am I welcome to Annesley ? Are 
you really glad to see me ? '* 

" Glad, and sorry. Dr. Kaye," I replied, recovering myself 
a little. 

" Ah, now you speak in parables, and must explain," he 
said, smiling. 
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'* I do not think I can explain, just now. Seeing yon 
recalls the past so vividly that — that " 

** I understand it all, Isabel,*' he replied, the gay expres- 
sion of his countenance giving place to one of grave and 
earnest sympathy. 

" But you know we cannot bring back the days that are 
gone, with their brightness and blessing — a brightness and 
blessing shadowed by the inevitable cloud which tempers all 
earthly sunshine. We must therefore accept and enjoy what 
is now within our reach, walking in the light we have, 
though we cannot always see where, or to what, it will lead 
us. I am trying to do this myself, at present. You have 
heard the news, have you not, Isabel ? " 

** The news!" I exclaimed wonderingly — " what news ?** 

** That Dr. Symonds has been looking out for a partner, 
and that I am likely to be the favoured individual.'* 

" Do you really mean that you have come to Annesley 
for good, as the saying is ?,*' 

" Whether for good or for evil remains yet to be proved," 
he returned, smiling. I hope it is for good. At any rate, 
I have come for six months. If at the expiration of that 
period we — that is, Dr. S3anonds and myself — find that we 
like each other, I shall, in all probability, pitch my tent at 
Annesley. He is very much out of health at present, and is 
going to try the German baths for a few weeks, so I shall 
have the entire charge of his patients during his absence.*' 

" And your mother and sister ? Lucy did not even men- 
tion the matter when she wrote.** 

" No, you must not be angry ; it was my fault — ^I wished 
to surprise you. But the whole thing has been rather 
sudden. If I elect to stay here, they will probably come 
also.'** 
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" How delightful ! I shall be so pleased !" 

" You are happy here, are you not, Isabel ? " 

** Yes, it would be wrong if we did not try to be so : 
everybody is kind.'* 

I was wondering if he knew anything of the secrets of the 
household. B was quite possible that Dr. Symonds had 
enlightened him, or would think it needful to do so. 

But Miss Harland enteredat this juncture, then Constance, 
and both were introduced to the new doctor, who was well 
known to them by name. He seemed to have the faculty of 
making himself at home, and sat for some time conversing 
with perfect ease and freedom. I thought I had never 
known him more interesting ; but then a medical man must 
cultivate the art of being agreeable. Once or twice his eyes 
rested on Constance with evident admiration. Certainly her 
beauty was very striking and attractive. 

" He will be quite an acquisition to t)ur society here ! " 
exclaimed Aunt Mary, delightedly. ** So gentlemanly and 
intelligent, and with such a fund of information ! He must 
be clever, too, in his profession, or Dr. Symonds would not 
have chosen him." 

So he had already won golden opinions from Miss 
Harland. 

** I shall reserve my judgment," said Constance, laughing. 
** Isabel, I know he is a favourite of yours." 

" He was so attentive to poor papa," I replied ; " and so 
thoughtful and considerate for us. I cannot but esteem him 
highly." 

" I hope Amy will like him," said Aunt Mary. ** I must 
prepare her for his visits. Poor child ! she always shrinks 
from the idea of seeing a stranger." • 

But somehow, Amy did not think of Dr. Kaye aa a 
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stranger. It might be that I had spoken of him so frequently. 
When in the course of two or three days he paid his first 
professional visit, his kind and winning manner, and the real 
sympathy he manifested, completely won her heart. He 
might not be able to mitigate her sufferings to any great 
extent — no human skill could do that — ^but he appeared to 
read at once the story of her inner life, and to appreciate 
the quiet endurance and childlike trust which, like an aureole 
of light, seemed to invest her with a strange, sweet loveli- 
ness. There was always about her presence a subtle power 
of attraction, an influence at once soothing and elevating ; 
while something in the pale bright face, a light reflected 
from the rich warm glow of the spiritual life within, sug- 
gested memories of pictured saint or angel. It well might 
be so, for although she stood on the brink of the dark river, 
she had caught the music of angelic choirs — the rich sweet 
notes of heavenly harpers, pouring forth their triumphant 
songs in the golden streets of the eternal city. 

Mrs. Harland was the only one who did not quite approve 
of the new doctor. Certainly he listened to the long story 
of her ailments with the most patient attention, and perfect 
courtesy, but he was not likely to have much sympathy for 
self-inflicted suffering, and she had penetration enough to 
divine that he understood the true state of the case. There 
was indeed no possibility of concealing it, for the fearful 
attacks to which she was at any moment liable rendered 
medical aid absolutely necessary. It was very rarely now 
that she was allowed to leave her apartment, where Stevens 
reigned almost absolutely, as chief nurse and attendant. 
Strange whispers were afloat of frightful paroxysms, — ter- 
rible fits of raving and delirium, — smocking illusions, — visions 
of horror indescribable and maddening. This state of things 
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conld not possibly last long. Some change soon there must 
surely be. 

Meanwhile Mr. Butherford was unwearied in his attentions 
to Amy, whose pale face lighted up as he whispered words 
of comfort and hope, and of the home, — not now so far off, — 
where she should see the King in His beauty. His presence 
was always welcome in the sick chamber, for he possessed 
the rare gift of being able to adapt himself to every changeful 
mood of the invalid, and, with surprising tact, to minister 
to its requirements. If he lingered longer afterwards in the 
dining-room than was necessary, chatting with Miss Harland 
or Constance, no one could blame him, but I wondered some- 
times at Constance's flushed cheeks and agitated manner, 
and her evident desire to avoid him, if possible. As regarded 
Church matters, her sympathies had always been with the 
Bector, not the popular young Curate, and I was quite sure 
that he had given up in despair any hope of winning her 
over to his own peculiar views. But then, none the less 
might he admire her grace' and beauty, and be captivated 
by her intellectual gifts and refinement. It is a character- 
istic of some minds, that they prefer having in those they 
love something to oppose, something perhaps to conquer. 
Antagonistic views on even important matters do not neces- 
sarily imply discord ; rather do they give piquancy, and 
flavour, and zest, to every-day routine and intercourse. 

But here was I, like a foolish girl, building up a theory 
of my own, and indulging in dreams of fancy baseless and 
visionary as far off cloud castles ! 

I had retired to my chamber a little earlier than usual one 
calm June night, and was indulging my West Indian habit 
of sitting at the open window, watching the effect of the 
moonlight as it lay like silver on the gleaming laurels, and 
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quivered on the masses of gorgeous bloom which clustered 
on the gay flower beds; the fountain was silent, but the 
clear spring beneath sparkled like diamonds, and shafts of 
pale golden-radiance fell on the white stone water-nymphs, 
lighting up the tufts of yellow stone-crop, and the flery 
scarlet of the geranium with a glow of wondrous brightness ; 
a sweet faint odour of summer roses, and rich jasmine 
fragrance perfumed the soft night air : but, save the baying 
of a distant watch- dog, and the breezy murmur of the elm- 
trees, whose dew-gemmed leaves and branches the fresh 
breeze stirred into one continuous ripple of wild music, all 
was silent. 

A light footfall in the corridor, and then a gentle tap at 
my door. I guessed it was Constance, although she only 
rarely favoured me with these night visits. When she did, 
it was probably to talk over some unwonted occurrence, or 
to discuss some scheme of her own. She seldom allowed me 
more than a brief glimpse into her deeper nature, or of the 
real life that burned and fretted often beneath that usually 
calm exterior. She had thrown over her shoulders a white 
dressing-gown, and as she drew a low seat towards the 
window, and the clear moonlight traced with ** delicate opal 
touch" the contour of her finely- chiselled face, I saw at 
once that it had a troubled expression. I fancied, indeed, 
that tears stood on the long dark eyelashes. 

" Oh, your light is out, Isabel ; that is right — ^this moon- 
light is delicious. Close the window, dear, if you have no 
objection ; I just want a few moments* gossip." 

I did as she desired — ^it was getting a little chilly — and 
drew my own chair close up to hers, but her usual volubility 
seemed to have forsaken her, and we Were both silent for 
a minute. 
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" Can you guess, Isabel, what it is I have come to tell 
you ? " she said at last in a tone full of suppressed 
emotion. 

*' Is it possible to guess, dear ? " I returned, for, although 
I thought of various possible contingencies, I feared to 
wound her morbidly sensitive nature by hazarding a con- 
jecture. 

" Well, I don't know ; but you have eyes, and you use 
them. Have you noticed that Mr. Eutherford has been here 
very often lately ?" 

** Yes, I have." I paused abruptly, for the truth flashed 
on me at once. It was, then, as I had imagined, after aU. 

'* To think what blunders these young men make,'' she 
continued sarcastically. '* Talk of Socrates ! Here is 
Frank Eutherford dreaming that he may some day win' me 
for a wife ! Never ! no, never ! Were I a new edition of 
Xantippe herself, I could not be more unsuitable." 

" But, Constance, why ? I do not understand you." 

" To think of you asking why, Isabel I Cannot you 
divine ? If there were nothing else, the duties of a clergy- 
man's wife would be quite beyond my province. Under the 
most favourable circumstances I could not fulfil them, and 
the circumstances are not favourable. Then, I have no such 
overpowering regard for Frank Eutherford as would induce 
me to listen to his proposals even i{ no grave, insuperable 
obstacle existed." ' 

''I can think of no obstacle that is insuperable," I said, 
" unless, indeed, you could not love him. Then, of 
course " 

" Love ! " she interrupted. ** What right have I to love ? 
What could my love be to any human being, but to bring 
a blight on his whole existence? No, Isabell " she con- 

ii 
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tinned bitterly, " we ar^ nnder a ban ! — a cnrse is upon our 
house ; but no one shall blame me — as might be the case 
some day — ^for involving him in the disgrace and sorrow 
which must inevitably overshadow us." 

" But surely, Constance, you take too dark a view of the 
matter. Why should your life be hopelessly clouded because 
of the wrong- doing of others ? It assuredly is no fault of 
yours. Thousands of families have the same cause of grief, 
yet they do not suffer it entirely to mar their happiness, or 
to interfere with their prospects." 

*' No, not the same ! A father, a husband, a son, may be 
the slave of intemperance, and yet not inflict haK the injuries 
on his family which the wretched habit in a wife and a mother 
necessarily entails. The terrible Nemesis that haunts this sin 
does not to^ent its victim only ; the innocent, perhaps far 
more than the guilty, suffer also. Cannot you imagine the 
inexplicable loathing with which a woman is regarded who 
has abandoned herself to this degrading vice ? Society 
stands aloof in disgust and horror ; and yet society, with its 
absurd and sinful customs, may have something to answer 
for, though it does gather up its voluminous robes, and, with 
dainty step and scornful glances, passes by ^ on the other 
side.' " 

*' Society at least ought to be reasonable, and not visit the 
sins of the parent on the children." 

** But it never will be ; its prejudices are like a wall of 
adamant. Already we are under suspicion. Who cares for 
us ? who visits us ? Only a few tried and chosen friends ; 
and the truth cannot much longer be concealed. The sword 
of Damocles hangs over our entire household." 

" Of course you are inferring that Mr. Rutherford knows 
nothing of the true state of affairs : you may be mistaken." 
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'* I do not know what to think, but his own transparent 
uprightness makes^him unsuspicious of evil in others. He 
has only seen mamma in her best moods, and very occa- 
sionally. She has never encouraged his visits. You know 
Mr. Van is her favourite. If he do know, or do but suspect 
the truth, how dares he to risk his happiness on such 
a venture ? Why, Isabel, he must be, I was going to say, 
a fool I At any rate, he is blind to his ovm interests." 

** Love is blind, Constance." 

"Love's eyes must be opened then," she replied, with 
a short, bitter laugh ; " but it would be an ungracious task 
for a daughter to speak against her mother — to say, in plain 
English, * My mother is a drunkard I — she has disgraced, and 
will disgrace us.' And yet that is the truth, and no man, 
I am persuaded, would desire to link his lot with ours, if he 
realised it. I, at any rate, would not permit it in my own 
case. I could not endure the misery and disgrace which 
must sooner or later come like a thunder-cloud, or else with 
icy chillness freeze the very springs of peace and confidence. 
Oh, Isabel ! it is a cruel, cruel fate ! Why are we so 
bitterly cursed ? " 

She covered her face with both hands, and sobbed con- 
vulsively. I had never seen her so agitated, so utterly 
overpowered by emotion. Yet what could I say to comfort 
her ? If she exaggerated the painful facts, I could not 
remove the impression they had made on her excited 
imagination. But, alas ! the colouring of sober truth, who 
could veil that ? How had the mother's hand thrown a 
dark shadow oveif this bright young life, and touched with 
scathing mildew its joyous hopes and noble aspirations ! 
I could interpret now, I thought, the sad mystery of a 
nature whose keen sensitiveness shrank and shivered at the 

l2^ 
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faintest breath of reproach and dishonouTy and which had, 
nevertheless, been so ruthlessly wounded ; and a yearning, 
unutterable feeling of pity, intense even to painfulness, took 
possession of me. Yet what could I do ? Alas ! nothing. 

The flushed, tearful face was at last lifted up, and she 
rose quickly. 

** Constance, darling," I said, " you are too, too sensitive. 
If I could but comfort you ! " 

** Dear, I know you would do so ; but I must bear it. 
Perhaps in time I may get hardened: now, it is hard 
work.'* 

Yes, I could see that. **God help you, dear!" I whis- 
pered, kissing the burning cheek. ** Eemember, 

*•' * No bark did e'er, 
By stooping to the storm of fear, 
Escape the tempest's wrath.' " 

" Ah, ^well, I will be brave ! — that is, if I can. Now 
I must go. AddiOf canssima! " 



CHAPTER XYL 

% 

IN THE WOODS. 

" The primal dnties shine aloft like stars : 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers." 

Wordsworth. 

The Temperance movement was certainly a decided 
snccess. The Band of Hope numbered more than two 
hundred children and young people, an army sufficiently 
strong to make an impression on the community^ whilst its 
influence was powerfully felt in many a domestic circle. 
There was no denying the fact that a change for the better 
had come over Annesley ; that the old-fashioned beliefs and 
^ traditions were melting away in the clear radiance of a new' 
light, and that prejudice was yielding slowly but surely to 
the nobler claims of truth, and of that knowledge which 
is the highest power. Mr. Eutherford had toiled and 
laboured with self- sacrificing zeal, and the results were 
patent to all. Lectures had been delivered, — attractive 
meetings held, a reading room established, and last, but not 
least, a refreshment room, where tea and coffee, and various 
other simple beverages were served out at a small cost ; a 
counter attraction to the demoralising beer- shop. Two 
public houses had already been obliged to close through 
sheer lack of custom ; thus destroying two centres of evil 
influence, two fountains of misery, and sources of wrong 
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and crime. Various courts and alleys, heretofore cheerless 
and filthy, seemed to have undergone a baptism of fire, and 
to have come out fresh and renovated from the burning. Bags 
no longer fluttered from the grimy windows ; haggard faces, 
pinched with hunger, no longer met you on the dilapidated 
door-steps, scanning you with sharp, suspicious glances. 
Many a wretched home had been brightened, many 'a weary 
heart comforted, by the wondrous power brought to bear 
upon all connected with it, by the little ones who, gathered 
into the fold, and furnished with a lamp of light, shed cheery 
radiance over all the household. ** A little child shall lead 
them," the inspired Prophet had long ago declared ; and the 
influence of many a little child had told with irresistible 
effect in cottage homes, and on desolated hearths, restrain- 
ing from evil courses by the very force of its artless beauty 
and unconscious simplicity and grace. If the reformation 
were not as yet universal, enough had been accomplished 
to show the value of well-directed effort, and to gladden 
the hearts and nerve the hands of the workers for future 
exertions. 

Mr. Eutherford no doubt thought so himself, as he talked 
the whole matter over gravely with Miss Harland, one fine 
June morning. He had come up ostensibly to consult her 
respecting a treat he was about to give to his Band of Hope 
children and their teachers, and he desired her help and 
co-operation. But Constance — not her aunt— was the at- 
traction. He seemed absent and pre-occupied ; out of spirits, 
though arranging for others' enjojrment ; a little flurried 
and excited too, casting nervous glances towards the door 
whenever it chanced to be opened, and looking out on the 
shrubbery and flower-beds with a strange pertinacity of 
gaze. I pitied him sincerely, and wished that Constance 
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would come in, bnt no, she declined making her appearance, 
and I saw that he was in a state of terrible unrest and 
uncertainty. 

"What can be the matter with Mr. Kutherford?" ex- 
claimed Miss Harland, when at length he took his departure, 
after lingering as long as possible in the vain expectation, or 
so I surmised, of seeing Constance. "He is going to be 
ill, or else something has happened to trouble him. I am 
sure he works too hard ; he will break down if he go on 
at this rate ! " 

But Aunt Mary's perplexities were not to be solved just 
yet. I was pledged to secrecy, and kept silence, though 
hoping earnestly that time, with kindly hand, might per- 
chance smooth the pathway, and brighten the prospects of 
the young minister. 

It was desirable that some of us should be present at the 
fete, but circumstances made it difficult to decide who should 
be the elected ones. Amy was fading rapidly, daily becoming 
more and more feeble, and, as Dr. Kaye had warned us, 
might pass away at any moment. Clearly, Aunt Mary 
could not be spared from the sick chamber, and I myself felt 
a strong reluctance to be absent for any length of time. 
Constance absolutely refused to leave, but had shown a 
little interest in the matter, and perhaps quieted her con- 
science, by assisting me to emblazon the word ** Onward " 
on a silk banner destined for the occasion. It was at length 
decided — for Auni Mary had a wonderful knack of over- 
ruling objections and .smoothing difficulties — that Percy 
should drive his two little sisters and myself in the pony 
carriage to the place of rendezvous, some two miles distant. 
Archie was to accompany the procession, walking *at its 
head with Mr. Eutherford and the Eectory boyis, who, from 
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sheer love of amusement, had been prevailed upon to join 
them. 

The day dawned most auspiciously. Trails of golden 
light lay on the meadow-lands, and quivered on the broad 
waters of the river, while the silvery wreaths of mist on the 
purple hills melted away in a flood of dazzling radiance. 
The children gathered in the school-house, and then marched 
in procession through the tovm, a score of bright banners 
fluttering in the sunshine, and the band playing a triumphal 
melody. It was a pretty sight. From two to three hundred 
glad young faces lighted up with eager anticipation ; the 
sunny sweetness of childhood on cheek and brow kindled 
into a glow of joyous enthusiasm. They halted at the gates, 
and for a moment there was silence. Then, at Mr. Euther- 
ford's suggestion, the burden of their melody changed, and 
they sang, in clear, sweet tones, 

" Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice opprest. 
I know not, oh ! I know not, 

What joys await me there I 
What radiancy of glory, 

What bliss beyond compare 1 

" They stand, those halls of Zion, 

All jubilant with song ; 
And bright with many an angel, 

And many a martyr-throng. 
The Prince is ever with them, 

The light ib aye serene ; 
The pastures of the blessM 

Are decked in glorious sheen. 
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'* Thon hast no shore, fair ocean 1 

Thon hast no time, bright day I 
Dear fountain of refreshment 

To pilgrims far away ! 
Upon the Bock of Ages 

They raise thy lofty tower ; 
Thine is the victor's lanrel, 

And thine the golden dower ! " 

Aunt Mary had opened the windows of Amy's chamber 
that she might catch the strain which floated upward like 
echoes of celestial music. 

** Lift me up, Aunt Mary, dear," she said faintly, but with 
kindling glances ; 'Met me see them. How sweet that is I 
I thought I had done with earth — it brings me back again." 

** Darling, we cannot spare you yet," replied Aunt Mary, 
her lip quivering with emotion ; " you must stay a little 
longer to cheer us." 

" Ah, well. Auntie ! if it could be ; but I am so so 

weary ! There is rest yonder, you know ;" and she pointed 
upward. 

Aunt Mary laid her down, for she looked faint and 
exhausted. The song had died away, and the procession 
passed out of sight, but she murmured at intervals — 

** Oh, radiancy of glory ! 
Oh, bliss beyond compare ! " 

It was time for us to follow ; so, pressing kisses on 
the pale, calm face, whose gaze rested on us so lovingly, we 
whispered our reluctant farewells. But I could not forget 
the expression of that peaceful countenance, which seemed 
to reflect with unwonted clearness the sunlight of the 
golden city. 
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. Under less exciting circumstances, a day like this would 
have been most enjoyable. Percy Harland was a very 
pleasant companion. He revelled in the summer glory and 
richness which flushed the landscape, and his artist eye 
caught every effect of light and shadow — the purple and 
amber of the hills ; the golden mists clearing off from the 
winding hollows that hid between their folds ; the ever- 
shifting cloudland, and the wondrous glow of sunlight which 
lay like a flood of gold on the gorgeous panorama before us. 
We had driven slowly .through shady lanes, fragrant with 
honeysuckles and June roses ; their green banks starred with 
anemones and purple drifts of the wild hyacinth, mingling in 
magniflcent profusion with silvery mosses and the graceful 
fronds of fern and rockbrake. A gentle ascent brought us to 
an expanse of moorland — a brood, open, breezy heath — 
glowing in the sunshine, and bright with crimson heather 
and golden clumps of gorse. Here and there a reedy pool, 
fringed by rush and serge, and overshadowed by the red- 
tipped branches of pale willows, or the sombre green of a 
drooping elder, flashed out from the purple like a gem from 
royal robes, while clustering lovingly around the crystal 
waters were golden patches of the marsh marigold, the 
scarlet-dotted asphodel, and pale blue stars of the gentian 
and forget-me-not. Beyond the heath stretched away again 
the beautiful woodlands, with their rosy-tinted vistas and 
aisles of solemn grandeur — where oak, and elm, and beech 
intermingled their foliage in a tracery of wondrous loveliness, 
and golden bars of sunlight lay in lines athwart the long 
knotted roots and gnarled trunks, bringing out their vivid 
mosaic of rich brown lichens and crimson mosses. Here 
was oijir rendezvous;, and, guided by the merry peals of 
laughter and glad voices that rang through the leafy avenues, 
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we soon fonnd onrselves amidst the throng. Our carriage 
we had left at the old-fashioned farm-house which stood on 
the outskirts of the common. The wood clothed the sides 
and summits of a lofty hill, sloping down to the Thames ; its 
opposite bank a steep ridge overlooking the broad waters, 
adorned with richest foliage, and forming a hanging wood of 
singular beauty. The spot had its historic memories. Not 
very far off Cassar had crossed the ford with his con- 
quering legions, and the remains of Boman encampments 
were discoverable on its heights. The noble river was here 
of considerable breadth, its banks curving in and out at the 
bidding of the waters, forming creeks and inlets of exquisite 
beauty. Masses of tangled fern and underwood, and clusters 
of gorgeous blossoms, crept down to the very margin of the 
stream, contrasting vividly with the occasional stretches of 
pale, shell-strewn, shingly beach. Through the wood ran a 
broad, uneven road, from which diverged an innumerable 
maze of footpaths, leading away into primrose dells and 
dingles, wild leafy labyrinths, and nooks starred with a 
thousand' blossoms. ** Lily Wood," it ought to have been 
called, Ella had said ; and well it might, for the sweet '< lily 
of the valley,'' with its fairy bells and broad sheltering 
leaves, found there congenial haunts, and • bloomed in the 
plenitude of its grace and glory. A lovelier spot could not 
have been chosen for a summer day'd enjoyment, and the 
sweet influences of woods and waters seemed to be appre- 
ciated by the happy groups that gathered under the glorious 
old oaks and sycamores, or threw themselves on the moss- 
banks of sunny glade or dingle in an utter abandon of joy 
and excitement. 

Mr. Eutherford had joined us, and we stood for some 
moments enjoying the animated scene. 
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"This is something to rejoice over," he said, at last; 
"we have not laboured in vain, Miss Grant; thank God 
for this ! Do you see that man yonder," he continued, after 
a pause, " so busily elnployed in arranging for our feast 9 
To have rescued Am, and made him what he is, would have 
been worth all our pains and sacrifice." 

** Can that be Poyser ? " I asked, incredulously, looking 
at the tall, well-dressed, broad-shouldered Hercules, who at 
the moment was indulging in a guffaw of hearty laughter. 

" That is Poyser; and a fine fellow he is I Do you not 
think so ? " 

" As far as muscular development is concerned," I said, 
smiling, " he seems bom to do something either for good 
or evil. It is a happy thing he is reformed. How his wife 
would have rejoiced over him ! " 

"Aye, truly ! Three years ago that man was in poverty 
and wretchedness ; his children starving, himself an outcast 
— a very pariah ! Now, he can stand upright in the glad 
consciousness of having resisted evil and overcome it, and 
of having won back his right to be respected as a manr 

" It is a wonderful transformation." 

"In his case," continued Mr. Eutherford, "as in some 
others I could name, this adoption of total abstinence prin- 
ciples has been but the stepping-stone to something better. 
Drink had benumbed and paralysed his higher faculties; 
once released from its direful grasp, the man had power to 
think, and judge, and reason ; could feel moreover, how 
terrible had been his sin and his degradation. Then his 
better nature was touched and awakened, and the Gospel 
message came home to his heart with a power and an 
influence that led him out of himself to the Cross. He 1$ 
now one of my best helpers in every good work, and 
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especially in this. Himself rescued so marvellonsly from 
the verge of destruction, he thinks rightly that nothing is 
impossible ; that the lowest are not too low to be raised 
from the mire and the clay ; that even the most besotted and 
grovelling may be won by * the tender mercies of our God/ 
to joy, and peace, and purity. His intellectual powers are 
of no mean order, and they too .have received an impetus 
in the right direction. If the past, with its errors and its 
wrongs, cannot be entirely blotted out, it is not too late to 
make the present wiser and better than it perhaps would 
have been without that better past experience ; and Poyser 
feels this deeply. His case has shown me more clearly than 
ever that, if we do our part, God will not fail us in doing 
His) We must take away the «tone ; that may be all we 
can do ; His omnipotent power will call the dead to life, 
and kindle up in the depths of the redeemed and rescued 
spirit a light and a joy which are unspeakable. 

Mr. Eutherford's face glowed with enthusiasm. He had 
been looking downcast and weary, as if 

*' The bnrden and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world " 

were too much^for his understanding, and could not yet be 
accepted by his faith. A healing branch seemed now cast 
into the bitter waters, and they flowed onward in their 
usually peaceful channel — at least, for the time being ; but 
the springs of beneflcent action in such a character were too 
deep to be materially affected by failure or disappointment. 
They might, indeed, throw a temporary blight over his 
spirit, but the noble life^purpose would remain unchanged, 
and his own identity, almost, be merged in the one great 
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idea of benefiting his fellow-men, and making the world I 

wiser and better for his presence and influence. After all, 
the present disappointment might be but a temporary one, 
and as I remarked his calm bearing and the light in his 
expressive eyes, I thought how 

'* Hope its sickness feeds 
On whatsoe'er it finds, or flowers, or weeds." 

Poyser was evidently a favourite with the young ones. 
They swarmed around him like bees, teasing and questioning 
with characteristic impatience and curiosity ; but he took all 
in good part, apparently enjoying it as much as they. At 
last he struck up a favourite melody, and at once they all 
joined him. 

" Wave high our noble banner 

'Mid anthems loud and long ; 
One choral burst of gladness. 

One thrilling wave of song ! 
No wine-cup's inspiration 

We ask on this glad day ; 
The crystal waves are flashing, 

The bright rills court our lay. 

" Oh, founts of living waters ! 

Oh, streams of silvery light I 
Oh, shining dew-drops gleaming 

On jewelled robes of night I 
All hail I your starry beauty ! 

Your sparkle fresh and free ! 
Your feathery spray- wreaths flinging 

Abroad sweet melody 1 

" Ye glad the purple heath-bells, 
The lily's fragrant shrine ; 
Ye touch the pearly clusters 
In dell and glade that shine. 
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The silvery mosses brighten 

Beneath your rainbow showers ; 
All gorgeous are the woodlands, . 

A galaxy of flowers I 

" We quaff your cool bright nectar, 
No poison-chalice crave ; 
The red wine's coiled-up adder 
, We will not, dare not brave ! 
Avaunt I the fiery tempter. 

That lures to death and woe ! 
We plant our t^perance banner, 
And triumph o'er the foe." 

The song ceased, and various games were then entered 
npon with rare zest and spirit, while peals of laughter and 
shouts of merriment rang through the woodlands. Archie 
and his companions had just returned from an exploring 
expedition in search of Boman remains and relics, and they 
bounded off to join the throng. Ella and Daisy, almost lost 
in a heap of wild blossoms, were busily employed in making 
wreaths for some of their favourites, one of whom, Nellie 
Poyser — ^a pretty, blue-eyed little maiden of seven summers, 
stood watching them with undisguised admiration. 

** Oh, Miss Ella, how lovely I" she kept exclaiming in a 
rapture of childish enthusiasm, and helping to gather one 
after another from the gorgeous tangle the clusters of starry 
blossoms or golden bells all fragrant with summer odours. 
"Miss Ella — Miss Daisy; we will make a cro^grn I ** But 
here Nellie hesitated, and blushed to the very roots of her 
fair sunny ringlets. 

" A crown, Nellie !" exclaimed the children ; " who is to 
be crowned ? " 

" Mr. Butherford ! I am sure he ought to be," said Nellie, 
demurely. 
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" He shall ! lie shall ! " they both exclaimed ; " a crown 
of spring-flowers I Yes, he shall be king of the fete." 

"Will you be queen, Miss Isabel?" whispered Nellie, 
creeping close up to me. 

" I ? no, dear ; but I will help you to crown Mr. Ruther- 
ford," and forthwith we commenced. It was a pity that 
Constance, with her queenly grace, was not there to share the 
honours. 

" Now, Mr. Rutherford, you must submit to tiny hands," 
I said, when our task was completed, and the children stood 
before him with their floral wreath radiant with smiles 
and gladness. 

** Am I to wear this ? *' he said, with an amused smile. 
** Any thorns with the roses, Ella ? Pray, of what is this 
to be considered the sign and symbol ? " 

•* Of royalty, to be sure," I answered, laughing ; " you 
are * monarch of all you survey.' " 

"Dressed in a little brief authority, eh, Daisy?" he 
replied playfully, as the young ones placed it on his brow. 
" No thorns either ; that is not the common lot of royalty." 

" Three cheers for Mr. Rutherford !" shouted Percy, 
dashing into our midst; and forthwith three hearty and 
continuous cheers rang through the green forest arches, 
making them vocal with triumphal echoes. Mr. Rutherford 
certainly looked gratified. 

" Thanks, thanks to you all," he said, his eyes glistening. 
" There I that is enough I " for now another round of hearty 
cheering had commenced, more tumultuous than the last. 
Even the children could appreciate the blessings whicli 
temperance had conferred on their respective households, and 
they knew that to Mr. Rutherford they owed them all. He 
seemed amply repaid at that moment for all his toil and 
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self- sacrifice. He, himself, would have been the last to 
acknowledge that he had done one iota more than duty' 
demanded of him. 

Percy — sketch-book in hand — had been too busy watching 
the effect of varied Ughts and shadows on the rich masses 
of foliage, and the long bowery vistas that stretched away 
in all directions, to enter much into the spirit of the scene. 
Every time- scored beech- tree was, he declared, a study for 
a painter. The long knotted roots and huge twisted and 
contorted trunks, covered with vivid patches of green and 
yellow moss and lichens of all imaginable hues, from pale 
silvery tints of grey and white, to the gorgeous tracery of 
gold and crimson that mantled them with such wondrous 
beauty — all were marvellous to behold I Then the exquisite 
groupings ! the delicious nooks and hollows ! the sunlight 
working its magic through interlacing boughs I the long 
lines of amber stretching through the avenues barred with 
black slender shadows from the birches and young pines ! 
Oh, the spot was enchanted ! he could stay there for ever ! 

The first burst of enthusiasm over, however, Percy thought 
it best to mingle with the throng, and despite his rather 
more than seventeen years, entered with spirit into their 
various games and ainusements. 

** Percy Harland will never make a lawyer," observed Mr. 
Rutherford ; " it is sheer waste of time for himself and others, 
to attempt forcing his energies in that direction. I wonder 
Mr. Harland does not see how utterly uncongenial the pro- 
fession is to his tastes and feelings." 

" Mr. Harland does see it, happily in time to save Percy 
from a wasted life. I heard him say with a laugh, that 
Percy's sketches haunted him everywhere, fluttering from 
musty old folios whose authors would have stood aghast at 

M 
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such a revelatioD of youthful folly, and of time so awfully 
misspent ! and peeping out from between the leaves of 
ponderous tomes and time-stained parchments, — those dingy 
records of the past that would really be brightened strangely 
if a few touches of nature's beauty and freshness could be 
transfused into the learned labyrinth of their perplexing 
pages." 

** Miss Grant, you are quite poetical I " said Mr. Ruther- 
ford, laughing. " But what is Percy going to do ? '* 

''He is now taking lessons from an eminent artist, a 
foreigner, I believe ; then he is to spend some time in a 
London studio, and afterwards to visit Bome and Naples, 
and other places of interest. It is clear enough that he is 
only fit for an artist. He has the true artist temperament, 
impassioned, visionary, impressible ; able to take in at a 
glance a whole panorama of flitting lights and shadows ; of 
mystic glooms and glancing sungleams. This beautifcil 
landscape is a poem to him, filled with aU strange, spiritual, 
utterances. He has the poet's fancy as well as the artist's 
eye and. delicacy of artistic feeling." 

**The one usually involves the other. Rare gifts they 
are, and not half appreciated in the strife and babble of a 
busy, noisy, wealth-grasping worldliness." 

^* Archy is to take Percy's place in the office ; he has just 
left Eton. I fear Mr. Harland will have another disappoint- 
ment as regards Alec." 

** Your brother ; he too is studying for the Bar. At the 
Temple?" 

'^ No, at Gray's Inn. He oiight to be working hard, but 
he detests the profession. Why he chose it I cannot tell, 
but he is too easily influenced by others. And he has no 
artistic preferences, like Percy, to justify his changeableness. 
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I have felt strangely anxious about him lately, though I 
scarcely know why. He will be at home again shortly, — 
oh, Mr. Rutherford, if you could in any way influence him, 

-if, if, " 

I stopped suddenly. Would Mr. Rutherford think me 
forward in speaking so freely? I glanced at him as he 
reclined on a sunny slope, starred all over with wild flowers, 
and cushioned with rich velvet mosses, and there seemed 
a world of sympathy in his full luminous gaze. 

" I do not know Alec so well as I ought to know him," 
he said, presently, '< but all the influence I possess shall 
be exerted on his behalf. He is your only brother. Miss 
Grant?" 

*' Yes, we two are almost alone in the world ; we have 
no near relatives. Alec is all in all to me." 

'* Ah, I understand your anxiety, and can sympathise 
with it fully. I know the temptations, the trials, the buffet- 
ings, which make London life so perilous, — so terrible to a 
young man. * We were but two,' " he murmured, as if to 
himself, and an expression of pain, such as I had never 
before observed, rested on the grave, thoughtful features. 

" Have you a brother, Mr. Rutherford ?" I asked, impul- 
sively, regretting the very next instant that I had proposed a 
question which might savour of impertinent curiosity, and 
which might possibly awaken some sorrowful memory. 

His eyes were turned towards the western hills, where 
sunset was already planting her banners of gold and crimson, 
— ^but thought had wandered far away beyond their ruby- 
crowned summits. 

" I had, once, a brother," he replied slowly, and speaking 
as if with an effort, ^'but he is dead; I never thought to 
name him again." 

M 2 
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** I am very sorry ! Do, pray, forgive me ! I did not know 
it would be painful to you." 

" No, — how could you ? Perhaps I am ' too morbidly 
sensitive, — but he, — Arthur, — my brother, was so dear 
to me." 

** Do not speak of him, — it will be to open the wound 
afresh. I grieve that I so unwittingly touched it." 

** You need not," he replied, relapsing into the grave mood 
which sat on him with such wonderful grace and fitness. 
His story is a sad one, but not more so than that of a thou- 
sand others who have been swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
city life and dissipation. * We were but two,' as I said before," 
he continued, with unconscious pathos, " two, — the idols of 
a widowed mother, and he, her youngest born, more especi- 
ally so. Bright, frank, daring, with lofty aims and cultivated 
tastes, with the eye and soul of an artist, and the keen, clear 
insight of a poet ; it was no wonder that he attracted atten- 
tion and admiration, and won to his side those whose intel- 
lectual affinities were kindred with his own. He studied for 
a short time at Oxford, with the view of entering the Church, 
but his predilections were decidedly for Art. Like Percy 
Harland, nothing else could satisfy him, and my mother at 
last yielded to his wishes. How enthusiastic he was in his 
profession ! He would be famous some day ! The laurels 
of fame already awaited him ! The chaplet of renown was 
ready for his brow ! He often said, adopting the words of 
Michael Angelo, * Art is a jealous god,' and truly his devotion 
was, for a time, exclusive and supreme. But he was exhaust- 
ing himself. The strain on his delicate frame and sensitive 
organisation could not be bomq with impunity, and medical 
authority prescribed rest, recreation, stimulants, and so forth. 
It was at this crisis that tempters thronged around him. 
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Friends they professed to be ; alas, for the friendship which 
rears its columns on foundations of vice and wrong-doing ! 
* Whited ^aves, painted sepulchres I' demons in human 
shape I Oh, brother ! " 

He paused for a moment or two, wrestling with a strong 
tide of eihotion. 

** Excuse me, Miss Grant ; they are bitter memories, and 
sometimes they sting me almost to madness. How often I 
say to myself — 

**IIad he but stood aloof ! 
Had he arrayed himself in armour, proof 
Against temptation's darts 1 " — 

it would not have been thus I But, alas I he suspected no 
evil. Social, easily beguiled, truthful as the day, but with a 
nature panting for excitement and Stimulus, he was won over 
to their ranks, while they, reckless, gay, dissipated, hiding 
their shame beneath a mask of wit, and show, and pleasantry, 
gloated over their prey. Once fallen from his high estate, 
his self-respect was gone ; his honour forfeited ; his fame 
seemed but a shadow. He was degraded in his own eyes, 
and a false shame forbade him to cry for help to the love 
that might have saved him, to the hands that should have 
risked all for his rescue. He sank lower and still lower into 
the depths of intemperance, and then the end came, the 
terrible, heart-breaking end ! the finale of a career that 
might have been upwards like the eagle's, and as glorious. 
Such death-bed agonies may I never again witness ! " 

** And his mother ? " I asked, with breathless interest. 

** Ah, her grey hairs went down in sorrow to the grave. 
Nevermore had life any swe^etness when her darling lay in 
the drunkard's dishonoured tomb. How could it be other- 
wise ? Her heart was crushed, broken. You can under- 
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stand now why it is that my voice, feehle though it may be, 
is ever lifted np against the fonl sin of intemperance ; how 
I would fain snatch from its demon-like grasp the young 
bright lives whose future will be our country's glory or her 
shame." 

Yes, I comprehended all; the deep yearning pity, the 
sympathy intensified to pain, the self-denial which had be- 
come part of his very nature, the self- conquest that after 
bitter travail had won the palm-branch of victory ! Trophies 
these, 1, thought, that kings might envy; treasures wrung 
from unfathomable depths of love and anguish, yet laid 
meekly and reverently on the altar that sanctifies the gift. 

The red gold of sunset still lingered on the beech-trees, 
flushing them with rosy splendour, and glancing like a thou- 
sand fire-gleams through the long, green, fragrant avenues, 
while overhead was the ** marvellous, mystic, eternal beauty" 
of the ever- shifting cloud-land. We drove home quietly 
through the leafy lanes, and over the purple moorland, 
watching the long shafts of crimson light that laid upon the 
hills, and kindled the soft haze of the landscape into a flood 
of golden glory. It had been a day of quiet enjoyment, 
and under the spell of the calm, still loveliness that held all 
nature in its jewelled clasp, we almost forgot the clouds that 
ever shadowed earth's sunshine, and were loth to believe 
that 

'* Into each life some rain must fall." 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

" See'st thou the eastern dawn, 
Hear'st thou in the red morn 

The angel's song ? 
Oh, lift thy drooping head 
Thou who in gloom and dread, 
Hast lain so long." — Fouque. 

** Isabel." 

I started up to see Annt Mary bending over me in the 
grey light of the early morning. She held a lamp in one 
hand, and I knew that she had been all the night a watcher 
in Amy's sick chamber. For the soft airs of spring time, 
and the golden flnsh of summer had brought no strength to 
the frail sufferer, and the young life was ebbing out all too 
swiftly and surely. 

** I am sorry to disturb you, dear," said Aunt Mary, 
softly ; ** but Amy has been asking for you, and — and — " — 
a quiver in her voice startled me—** I thought I had better 
call you at once." 

** Is she worse ? " I asked, hurriedly, though one glance 
at Aunt Mary's pale, agitated face had sufficed to assure me 
that it was so. 

** She is sinking rapidly, my dear; a few hours at most, 
Dr. Kaye says." 
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Tears choked her utterance, and she left me. Idrewnp the 
window-hlind, and dressed hastily. The pale crimson of the 
dawn was stealing upwards from the eastern horizon, while 
in the calm blue of the zenith hung the crescent moon like a 
shield of glistening gold. 

Constance stood by the bedside, pale but tearless. Mr. 
Harland was at the further end 9f the room talking in low 
tones to Dr. Kaye, who had been hastily summoned. Aunt 
Mary glided noiselessly hither and thither, keeping up all the 
time her vigilant, tireless watch. But where was the mother 
in this hour of extremity ? Did poor Amy miss aught in the 
absence of a love which might at least l^^ave gone down with 
her to the river's brink, and yielded up its trust to the white- 
robed angels who waited for their sister-spirit ? It was not 
for me to determine. Yet looking on the fair young bud cut 
down, as it seemed, so prematurely, I wondered if, under 
happier auspices, it might have bloomed into the perfect 
flower. Even now it had expanded into wondrous beauty. 
The sweet petals had known no lack of sunshine, the tender 
leaves had been guarded from the tempest, the pearly tendrils 
had clasped lovingly around kindred natures. Surely it might 
be well, 

*' That she should die with all the sunshine on her, 
And all the benedictions of the morning ; 
Before this affluence of golden light 
Should fade into a cold and clouded grey, 

Then into darkness 

Well ? It would be unutterable gain 1'* 

** When did this change take place ? " asked Dr. Kaye, 
softly. 

** Soon after midnight," Aunt Mary replied. 

And then silence fell upon us, and we gathered round the 
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bed troubled and awe-stricken, watching for some gleam of 
recognition, yearning for one look, one farewell whisper, ere 
the flickering life should go out for ever. 

" Papa, dearest papa," at length she faltered, stretching 
out one tiny, trembling hand, which Mr. Harland took, and 
pressed fondly to his lips. 

Few guessed — perhaps he scarcely owned it to himself — 
how that sweet young life had entmned itself around his heart, 
how it had grown dearer to him from its very feebleness, 
clasping him as vine tendrils the elm, or as ivy garlands the 
oak that nourishes them. 

** I am here, darling; Do you suffer now ? " 

** No, oh no I It is all peace, joy, rest. Hark, there are 
voices of angels ! They are like the music of many waters. 
Papa — will you read r ?" she hesitated. 

** Bead what, my Amy ? " 

** Of the golden city, papa ; the pearly gates ; the Lamb 
who is the light." 

Mr. Harland looked a little perplexed, but Dr. Kaye pro- 
duced a pocket Testament and handed it to him. 

'* Bead, doctor — I cannot," he said, in a voice husky and 
quivering with emotion. 

The doctor complied. It was no strange task to him, this 
ministering to the soul's last yearnings. It seemed part of 
his vocation to whisper words of hope, and strength, and 
comfort, to dying ears. There was a thrilling pathos, a 
rapt, touching earnestness in his tones which told of intense 
sympathy, and a vivid, spiritual appreciation of his theme, 
with all its bright, gorgeous imagery. 

" I saw no temple therein ; for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it. 

*' And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
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moon to shine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof. 

^* And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in 
the light of it, and the kings of the earth do bring their 
glory and their honour unto it. 

'< And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day, for 
there shall be no night there. 

** And there shall be no more curse, but the throne of God 
and of the Lamb shall be in it ; and His servants shall serye 
Him. And they shall see His face, and His name shall be 
on their foreheads. 

" And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for the former things 
are passed away." 

** Papa, you will come to me there, '^ said Amy, pointing 
upward ; " and mamma — oh, where is mamma ?" 

A sort of perplexed look stole over her face as she looked 
at us. 

** Dear mamma I" she faltered, " tell her, tell her " 

But she was too faint to proceed. Dr. Kaye administered 
some powerful cordial which revived her a little, and once 
more she looked lovingly upon the sorrowful group around 
her. 

** Kiss me, dearest Conny, and you, Isabel, darling. Oh, 
you must not weep. I am going home — home ! Papa — 
Auntie — you will all come." 

Even as she spoke there was a slight convulsive twitching 
of the wan features, and insensibly there stole over their 
pale beauty the grey mysterious shadow, which once seen is 
for ever remembered and understood. 

" She is gone," whispered Dr. Kaye, touching with 
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almost reverent tenderness the soft braids of golden hair 
that lay on the calm, fair forehead. ** Happy child I who 
could wish her back again ? " 

With one long, lingering look, Mr. Harland left the 
room. **No, no," he murmured, as if to himself, and 
wrestling with a tide of anguish ; ** but it is l^ard work ; 
the good are taken away, the wrong-doers left to be our 
bane.'* 

Bitter thoughts as well as sad ones too surely haunted 
him. It was a comfort to know that our darling was safe 
from all possibilities of sorrow. If the sweet life-music 
were no longer ours, its ^olian melody had only blended 
with angelic anthems and the rich, deep harmonies of 
celestial harpers. 

A sad, dreary quietude settled down over the household. 
The servants went about noiselessly, speaking in subdued 
tones. Every face betokened sorrow — sorrow tempered, as 
all sorrow is at first— by that merciful shadow which softens 
for a time its fiercest pangs. Guy 'and Norman were hourly 
expected. I saw little of Constance for the first two days ; 
nothing of Mrs. Harland. On the morning of the third day 
I caught a glimpse of her at the door of her chamber, a 
loose dressing gown folded around her, her dark hair hanging 
about her shoulders. She beckoned me to her, but Stevens, 
who stood behind, drew her back into the room, and turned 
the key sharply. «I thought it strange. Stevens came to me 
an hour later. 

** I am sure. Miss Grant, I hope you will excuse me," she 
said, humbly ; ** but I could not let you see Missus in that 
state. She has been almost raving the last three or four 
days ; one of her worst attacks. The dear lamb that is gone 
kept asking for her mamma, but la, she would have frightened 
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her out of her senses. Oh, I did feel for poor Miss Amy ! 
But it is all over now." , 

" How does Mrs. Harland bear it, Stevens ?" 

" I don't really think it has come home to her yet. 
Miss, she has been so beside herself, almost mad. It will 
come to that some day. But oh. Miss, there is nothing 
like drink for stupefying a person's faculties and blunting 
their feelings ; it drowns all natural affections, as the Bible 
says. Why, Missus seemed always to love that child better 
than the rest, and now she does not shed one tear." 

" It is as you suppose, she does not yet realise her loss." 

'^ No ; it is a fearful thing, that, but to tell you the truth. 
Miss Grant, I dread her waking up to feel it. What will she 
do ? Fly at once to the bottle I It has become food, medi- 
cine, everything to her. Brandy, brandy ; she must have 
it, if she die. Sure enough it is killing her as fast as it can." 

" It is very shocking. Can nothing be done to prevent 
her getting it ? " 

" I don't know ; I am afraid not," she replied, hesitatingly. 
''Master has tried everything, and Miss Harland too. Every- 
thing except one, Miss Grant. I don't mind saying it to you ; 
I have often thought it, — aye, a thousand times over, — 
Master has never banished the drink from his house. He likes 
it himself — in moderation, of course, I mean — but modera- 
tion don't do for Mrs. Harland, and so long as he has it on 
his table, he is putting a temptation before her she cannot 
resist. Then, Master Norman — oh, I think it is wicked to 
countenance even what may ruin young men both in body 
and soul." 

I had thought so too, but did not say so. Stevens went 
on presently : 

Mr. Guy is safe enough, bat as for that Mr. Nor- 
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man, why his father has had no end of troable with him 
akeady.'* 

" What kind of trouble ? '* I asked. 

*^ Paying his debts, Miss Grant; that is the least part of 
it ; seeing him so gay and careless when he ought to be pre- 
paring for something better, spending his time with fast young 
men who lead him to drink, and gamble, and no one knows 
what besides. I nursed them all. Miss Grant," she con- 
tinued, with a sudden burst of feeling ; "if they were my 
own, I could not care for them much more, I think, and to 
see one going wrong pains me terribly. Master Norman, 
above all — so clever, so handsome as he is ; I cannot bear to 
think he is ruining himself." 

The faithful old creature fairly broke down here, and hid 
her face in her apron. She had wrought herself up to a 
painful state of excitement, not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing recent events. 

" It may not be so bad as you fear, Stevens," I said, trying 
to cheer her. 

** Ah, Miss, you don*t know. Miss Harland has told me 
a good deal. Perhaps this may touch him though," she 
continued, catching a stray gleam of hope from the thought 
that death might exert an influence which life — life, patient, 
loving, long-enduring— had failed to exercise. 

"I don't quite understand, Stevens. You say you nursed 
them all ; were you here when poor Amy's accident 
happened ? " 

** Not just at the time. Miss Grant, but long before that. 
I had an illness — rheumatic fever — which laid me up for 
many we^ks. My father and mother lived in Hampshire, 
and I went there. It was quite three months before I could 
come back, and Mrs. Harland had to get' some one to supply 
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my place for that time. The woman had filled a similar 
situation, and was well recommended, but she drank secretly. 
Dear Miss Amy was about a year old, a most lovely child. 
Before I returned the darling was injured for life, all through 
the carelessness of her untrustworthy, wicked, worthless 
nurse. I don*t know how Mrs. Harland felt about it, but I 
thought I never, never could forgive her. Troubles never 
come single. Miss Grant ; and as if mischief enough had not 
been wrought by the drink, poor dear Missus began to take 
too much. The doctors had ordered her stimulants, and 
partly on that account, but more, I always thought, to 
drown her sorrows, she indulged the habit until it became 
too strong for her to conquer. I shall never forget the day 
when I first saw her overcome by drink. But that is my 
bell, I must go." 

The silence of the house oppressed me strangely. Amy*s 
room could no longer be a refuge, and none guesfied how 
much I missed the voice and the smile that had ever wel- 
comed me there. The funeral was to be on the morrow, 
and I stole in once more for a farewell look at the dear sweet 
face. A snow-white camellia lay on her bosom, placed there 
by loving hands, and pale, white roses, and lilies of the 
valley were scattered over the couch, telling their own tale 
of life, death, and resurrection. I thought myself alone, 
and yielded to a burst of overmastering emotion. But 
suddenly I was aware of the presence of another, and with 
a start recognised Norman, pale almost as the dead, and 
struggling to keep down his agitation. I was about quitting 
the chamber hastily, feeling myself an intruder, but he came 
round to me, and laid his hand for an instant on my arm. 

** Did you love her then so much, Isabel ?** he said softly. 

*< Oh, so dearly !'* I replied ; " who could help loving her ? *' 
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•* True, — none, none ! She was the angel in the house ; 
pure, sweet, lovely ! It seems as if the one sole star of my 
life had withdrawn its shining. Yet I grieved her again and 
again ! I would not listen to her sweet, sisterly counsels ; 
she knew full well that I rejected them, but she did not 
know how her words sometimes influenced me ; how they 
haunted me in solitude ; how they touched me with a gnaw- 
ing remorse ! Could she forgive me, Isabel ? " 

"You need not ask that, Norman ; she was at peace with all.'* 

** If I could only have heard it from her own lips ! — if 
she could only have known how much I loved her, notwith- 
standing my assumed recklessness ! But oh, it is too late ! 
too late ! " 

** Too late here, perhaps, — ^but does she not read it all 
yonder ? And, — oh, Norman I the past may yet be redeemed.'* 

The words slipped out almost involuntarily, and a hot, 
crimson flush mounted the next instant to my cheek and 
forehead. 

" Ah, you may think so,** he returned, sadly ; " I would 
fain think so myself; but I Want some one to help me, to 
counsel me, to win me to the right by a bright example, 
to make my home altefuge, — aye, more than a refuge ! — a spot 
where all holy influences should prevail ; where all things 
pure, and sweet, and attractive, should gather. Some of 
my home-memories thus far, as you know, Isabel, are not of 
the sunniest.** 

His voice trembled. I did not exactly comprehend his 
aim, and was silent. As if moved by a sudden impulse, he 
grasped my hand in both of his, and regarded me earnestly. 
It seemed as if his eagle gaze sought the very depths of 
my spirit. 

** Oh, Isabel ! if I might hope ! if only you would pro- 
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mise some day to be mine, my wife, my own ! then I could 
do anything ! Dearest, say you will.'* 

My brain almost reeled for a moment with perplexity and 
bewilderment, while the utter incongruity of the theme with 
place, time, circumstances, smote me with a feeling akin to 
terror. Almost fiercely I withdrew my hand from his. 

" Norman, how dare you I here, now, in the very pre- 
sence of death ! You do not know what you are saying I 
you cannot I'* 

** I do know ; I know too well I It has been my dream 
for months, Isabel, — aye, longer." 

**HushI I will not hear you. This room is desecrated 
by such folly.'* 

" Folly jy he repeated, his tone seeming to concentre the 
whole bitterness of a lifetime. ** Perhaps it may be 1 Folly 
to you, Isabel ; to me, life or death, salvation or perdition ! 
Isabel, you shall hear me I " 

But I would not, then, or there. It seemed profanity by 
that bed of death. Without ceremony I rushed away towards 
my own apartment, my pulses throbbing, my cheeks burning 
with indignation. 

" He might have spared me this," I said to myself, in a 
tumult of conflicting emotion ; " it is madness I What can ' 
he be thinking of ? Is it possible that I have brought it on 
myself by any word or act of indiscretion ? No, my con- 
science fully acquitted me on that score. I tried to be calm, 
to review the past, to look steadily at my position, but it 
was a difficult matter. My thoughts were in a whirl ; the 
tangled threads refused to be unravelled ; life seemed an 
inextricable maze ! One thing only was clear, I could not 
listen to Norman Harland, now, nor ever I Not a single 
chord in my heart responded to his appeal, — ^pity, perhaps 
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excepted, — and he must know it. I could encourage no 
false hopes ; honour, delicacy of feeling, the measure of 
firiendly regard I had ever entertained for him, alike forbade 
that ! Had it been otherwise, what confidence could I have 
had in one so impulsive and reckless ? Could I have risked 
all that was most precious to me, — life's treasures of joy 
and trust, the aspirations of love and hope, and swear fealty 
to one whose character I could not reverence, and whose 
better nature was ever liable to be swayed by gusts of 
passion or temptation. No ! ten thousand times, no ! 

Truth to say, I did not give Norman credit for much 
depth of feeling. He was gay, sparkling, brilliant, efferves- 
cing in dazzling bubbles that looked gorgeous in the sunlight, 
like his favourite Moselle or Champagne, but lacking the 
sterling qualities of head and heart which lay hidden beneath 
Guy's less attractive exterior, and which gave the latter a 
weight and an influence that Norman might never hope to 
win. With poetic instincts, and an innate refinement that 
must ever have been in antagonism with pleasures mean 
and frivolous, if not absolutely vicious, he must, I thought, 
be in perpetual warfare with his better self, loathing the 
wrong, yet yielding to a moral cowardice which effectually 
unfitted him to wrestle with it, and to overcome. 

Perhaps I had not had the most favourable opportunities 
of reading Norman's character. He himself would certainly 
have said so. But a stray leaf floating on the river will 
show the direction of the current ; one golden grain washed 
up amidst drifts of sand and shingle, may tell of auriferous 
soil ; and so human character will unconsciously reveal itself, 
flinging up from its stores a wealth of golden ingots or 
weeds worthless as the mire in which they grew. 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 

UNDEB THE LINDENS. 

^ " Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 
E'en while with us Thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust to its narrow home beneath. 

Soul to its rest on high I 
They who have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die." 

The Greeks called the graveyard the " sleeping-place ; "~ 
the Jews named it the ** house of the living;** and the 
Saxons, " God*s acre.*' It was among the loveliest customs 
of the ancients to bury the young at morning twilight, for 
as they strove to give the softest interpretation to death, so 
they imagined that Aurora, who loved the young, had stolen 
them to her embrace. 

We smile at many a legend of the olden time, for a clearer, 
purer light has dawned upon us, a more joyous revelation 
lights up even the grave with radiance ; * life and immortality 
are brought to light by the Gospel.' 

The cemetery was about a mile from Annesley, " beautiful 
for situation,*' as befitted a spot where " after life's fitful 
fever,'* so many were destined to find a last resting-place. 

An undulating stretch of park-like sward, with sunny 
slopes and nooks of rarest beauty; broken up here and 
there into picturesque dells and leafy coppices, very sane- 
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tnaries of stillness and repose. Clamps of graceful acacias 
crowned the soft, green knolls ; lime-trees, mormnrons with 
the hum of bees, loaded the air with the fragrance of their 
pnre, pale clusters. The oak and the elm in their stately 
magnificence flung cool shadows on the footpaths, their 
darker tints contrasting pleasantly with the elegant, pendant 
sprays of the ash, whose bright green, slender leaves, and 
airy branches seemed revelling in the flood of summer sun- 
shine. Is it to betoken a resurrection unto life, that the 
trees . which first vivify at the touch of spring, are those 
usually planted in the sleeping-places of the dead ? 

It was a lovely spot, and had been one of our favourite 
resorts on summer evenings, when golden light fell on the 
landscape, and all nature lay hushed in its eflulgent glory. 
Death seemed here divested of his gloom. Flowers blossomed 
freshly on the quiet graves, and the broken column whose 
gleaming marble flashed out amidst the evergreens, telling 
of hopes too early shattered, had its wreath of clasping 
ivy. No murmur of the tumult of busy life, no echo of 
the turmoil, and strife, and sorrow which crushed the strag- 
glers in its cruel battle-field, stirred the deep silence. 
Nothing but the breezy music of the pines, the stir of 
leaves fluttering in the sunshine, the drowsy hum of bees 
and insects, and chant of gushing waters ; the distant cooing 
of the ring-dove, and lowing of the cattle from the river- 
shallows whither the raging heat had driven them ; with all 
the soft confusion of the dreamy, half- articulate sounds and 
voices which come sweeping in mellifluous cadence over 
woods and meadows, uplands and valleys. 

To me, the place was already consecrated ground ; how 
much more so would it be in the future, when beneath the 
shadow of its stately lindens slept our beloved and departed 
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one ! And there we laid her, in " sure and certain hope of 
a joyful resurrection." 

The funeral party returned to a five o'clock dinner. It 
was quite a relief when Aunt Mary rose to lead the way 
into the drawing-room. But a shock awaited us. The door 
was at that instant unceremoniously thrown open, and before 
any one had time to prevent it, Mrs. Harland had rushed 
into our midst, and stood excited and breathless, her dark 
eyes flashing with a wild, fierce frenzy ; her whole frame 
quivering with intense passion. The children instinctively 
flew to their father, while he, pale and agitated, seemed for 
a moment utterly bewildered by the unexpected apparition. 
Guy, with more self-possession, had taken hold of his mother 
as if to lead her gently from the room, but she resisted 
stoutly. 

**Who are you?" she asked, fiercely, wresting herself 
from his grasp ; "let me alone I let me have justice 1 Where 
is my child ? What have you done Jivith Alny ? Speak, 
Edward ! Don't tell me she is dead 1 Dead ! I will not 
believe it 1 I tell you I -will not ! I will not. Amy, Amy I " 

A succession of piercing screams brought the whole house- 
hold to the spot, but it was some time before the poor 
wretched maniac, — for such indeed she was, — could be borne 
to her chamber. Her strength seemed almost supernatural ; 
she struggled furiously, like some wild animal at bay, her 
large eyes glaring and bloodshot, her face all ablaze with 
the fever of delirium. It was by sheer force that she was 
carried from the room. 

"Oh, this is dreadful! dreadful!" sobbed Constance, 
shrinking away to hide herself behind the folds of the rich 
amber curtains, until she could escape to the solitude of her 
own apartment. 
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"Could no one have prevented it?'* she wailed, in an 
agony of shame and humiliation almost too painful to witness » 
but which no one had power to soothe. I dreaded lest she 
should become hysterical, and looked round in search of 
water, but as none was at hand I snatched up the glass of 
wine she had pushed back at table, untasted, and brought it 
to her. 

" No, no, not that ! " she exclaimed, with a shudder ; 
** take it away, Isabel I " 

I had acted on the impulse of the moment, and was re- 
proved. Mr. Rutherford rang for water, which after some 
delay was brought. Most of the gentlemen had stepped out 
into the conservatory ; one or two stood on the lawn, trying 
no doubt to recover themselves after the shock ; he alone 
remained, a wistful, pitying tenderness in his whole look 
and manner. How he longed to comfort her ! But it was 
of no use ! The time had not yet come when she could' 
accept comfort. A terrible trouble was all about her, all 
around, everywhere, echoing in the darkness, cold at her 
heart. She only wanted to be alone, — to wrestle single- 
handed with her grief, — to struggle as best she might with 
her crushing sorrow. To her keen sense of propriety and 
morbid sensitiveness, the feeling of degradation was utter 
and overwhelming. It was a burden too heavy to be borne ; 
a darkness palpable and real, and on which no star of hope 
could at present arise. 

It was well that Dr. Kaye was present, as his services 
were required at once for Mrs. Harland. Meanwhile Con- 
stance got away to her own room, totally unconscious, I was 
quite sure, of all the eloquent and tender meanings which 
Mr. Butherford would fain have conveyed to her if she had 
cared to translate into wordd his golden silence. 
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I took Ella and Daisy into the drawing-room, and soothed 
them as well as I could, but they were frightened and 
nervous, and would not be left alone for one moment. A full 
hour elapsed before anyone came to us, then Dr. Kaye 
entered. He did not notice the children, but drew me 
towards the* large window at the farther end of the room, 
looking out upon the sunset. 

"Isabel, how pale you are ; this has been too much for 
you,*' he said, in his usual quiet tones. 

'* No, oh no," I replied. **It is painful, but I caii bear 
it. What must it be for poor Constance, for Mr. Harland; 
and the rest ! But tell me of Mrs. Harland, is she 
calmer ? *' 

** Yes, it is nearly over,** he said, very solemnly ; ** I shall 
not leave the house until '* 

He paused, for I was involuntarily gazing at him with 
awe-stricken, dilated eyes. 

** Isabel, you get too much excited ; I must have you 
listen calmly." 

** Yes, I will, I will. But do tell me ! Is Mrs. Harland 
worse ? Is there no hope ? " 

" We are accustomed to say, * while there is life there is 
hope,* " he replied, sadly ; " but in this case I cannot. There 
is absolutely no human hope. It is delirium tremens of the 
worst type, brought on, I grieve to say, by habitual intem- 
perance. This last frightful paroxysm has left her in a state 
of utter exhaustion. Extravasation of blood upon the brain 
has already taken place.*' , 

** And she is unconscious'? ** 

** Entirely so. But is not that a mercy, after days and 
nights of weary tossings, tortured by illusions the most ap- 
palling, haunted by fiery eyes and mocking faces, convulsed 
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and writhing under agonies unspeakable, and which no skill 
could alleviate, much less remove ?" 
** It is so shocking ; but oh, Dr. Kayef, 

" * To watch the s^ep of those who die, 
And feel 'tis not repose — ^ 

that is the bitterness, the one terrible, unendurable agony." 

"We must leave tKkt,** he repHed, gently; "our God is 
merciful." 

** Is Mr. Harland aware of danger ? '* I asked, presently. 

" He is. I feared this some days ago, and tried to prepare 
him for the worst. And yet, it seems hard to say it, but 
this is by no means the worst trial he might have to endure, 
or his children either. What real home happiness is there 
for the man who has an intemperate wife, for the children 
who have a drunken mother ?" 

" Miss Harland, I am sure, has done her part towards the 
home-comfort, and after all we have scarcely missed any- 
thing," I replied, a little thoughtlessly. 

" So far as material comfort is concerned, you have not, 
perhaps, and Miss Harland's tact and management are 
something wonderful; in fact, beyond all praise. But where 
has been the mother's influence ? Has it been no loss to 
those young men to have their faith in womanhood shattered 
by a mother's voluntary degradation ? Must they not have 
missed the purest and sweetest of all fireside joys — ^the joys 
which bloom only in the atmosphere of a mother's love and 
tenderness ? The shield of that love should have been their 
tahsman against the world's temptations — a holy thing — 
instinct with all blessed home associations, and potent for 
all good. But what is it ? And for the daughters — 
alas 1" 
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** Dr. Eaye, will you please to come at once to — to misBus' 
room?" 

The interruption came from Stevens, but she disappeared 
instantly. Dr. Kaye started up at once, and we were again 
left to ourselves. The children«had not heard much, but a 
word or two had reached them. 

** Oh, Isabel, is mamma worse ? Does Dr. Kaye say she 
will die too ? " they exclaimed, in k breath, breaking into 
a passion of sobs which, this time, I had not power to 
restrain. It did seem a cruel thing that death should cast 
so early a shadow over, their sweet young lives ; but who 
could tell — even that cloud might have a silver lining. 

" My darlings,' hush, this will do no good. We must sub- 
mit to the will of God." 

** But oh — oh — mamma ! — poor, poor mamma. It is so 
dreadful, Isa." 

Ifc was in vain I tried to comfort them. Aunt Mary came 
at last, pale, troubled, agitated. Dr. Kaye followed. The 
eager question died on my lips unspoken. There was no 
need to ask what their stricken faces too painfully re- 
vealed. Aunt Mary could not repress her sobs, and the 
poor children clung to her, weeping piteously. Alas I what 
might comfort them ? It seemed as if dear Amy*s words 
were echoing through all the dreary darkness, ** Mamma ! 
oh, poor, poor mamma, who can help her ?" while one 
** still small voice " alone broke on the deepening silence, 
*' Be still, and know that I am God." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THBOUGH EIRE AND FLOOD. 

<' Be thou still ! 
Vainly all thy words are spoken ! 
Till the word of God hath broken 
Life's dark mysteries, good or iU, 

Be thou still !" 

Standing, as it were, in the very shadow of the Destroying 
Angel, we yet could scarcely realise the fact of our twofold 
bereavement. The latter shock had come upon us so sud- 
denly, and with such bewildering swiftness, that we felt for 
a time as in some painful dream, — as only half awake to the 
consciousness of a great sorrow. It is a merciful Hand 
which thus tempers and softens the first fierce pangs of 
grief. Death is ever, in some sense, an unexpected, because 
he is an unwelcome, visitant, and in this case, despite his 
countless warnings, we were not prepared for another shaft 
from the ** insatiate archer." With the exception of Miss 
Harland, and of Stevens, who kept jealous watch over her 
patient, none of us were aware of any serious change for 
the worse in Mrs. Harland. For some weeks she had been 
almost entirely confined to her apartment, suffering violent 
paroxysms of pain, which left her, we were told, utterly 
exhausted and powerless; hut she had rallied again and 
again, and their recurrence almost ceased to alarm us. Amy, 
too, at the time, had required our utmost sympathy and 
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vigilance, and thus it was that this terrible crisis foand as 
but ill prepared to cope with its accumulated sorrows. 
There was something awful in the hushed ^lence of the 
house. Its life seemed to have departed. The servants 
waited on us noiselessly, yet with a watchfal tenderness. 
Pale, troubled faces, subdued and awe-stricken, gathered 
around the table, but scarcely a word was spoken; each 
heart seemed wrestling alone with its tide of woe and bitter- 
ness. It was not the mere ordinary realisation of loss and 
bereavement which pressed so cruelly upon them. For this. 
Time, the great healer, might have a balm, an elixir, a 
nepenthe. Life might again brighten into beauty, and its 
sombre woof be shot with a warp of gold. But for the 
memories that must ever cling to them, — the dark, sorrowful 
remembrances that must ever cloud their sunshine, what 
earthly power might find a Lethean draught ? 

I had seen very little of my brother during the last few 
months, and his letters had been brief and unsatisfactory. 
He had entered himself at the Temple, — the preliminary 
ceremonies had been duly gone through at a great outlay, 
but he made no secret of the fact that his law-studies had 
become utterly distasteful to him. Mr. Harland had said 
little on the subject, but I knew that he felt annoyed and 
disappointed at Alec's want of energy and decision. He 
had expected him to win a high position at the Bar, — to 
work his way upward to fame and fortune. But Alec was 
not a worker. With abilities of no common order, he yet 
lacked perseverance, concentration of purpose, — the will to 
deny himself, and apply steadily to his tasks. My faith in 
him was beginning consciously, though unwillingly, to waver. 
Once I had pictured his career a brilliant and successful one ; 
now I feared that he carried within himself the germs of 
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his own failure. Assuredly no prizes co]ild be won by in- 
dolence and neglect. N6 honours awaited the man who 
would not strive to grasp them, but who preferred luxurious 
ease to the toil which would have been both honourable and 
elevating. I marvelled at the change which had come upon 
him. Where was his ambition ? his self-respect ? Where 
the lofty aspirations he had so loved to indulge ? If a few 
brief months of city life could work in him so much evil, what 
might be the end ? His tendencies were not vicious, but 
he lacked power to resist the seductive baits of pleasure. 
I feared Norman Harland's influence oyer him; but what 
could be done to prevent or neutralise that ? My heart 
sickened as I thought of him surrounded by temptations 
fascinating from their very novelty; his genial, pleasure- 
loving nature, all athirst for excitement, yielding but too 
readily to the spell of the enchantress. Never before had 
he so sorely needed the guidance of a firm and loving coun- 
sellor. And never before had I felt so keenly the bitterness 
of that mysterious dispensation which had swept away our 
best earthly safeguards, parental love and oversight, and 
left us to struggle, as best we might, amidst life's surging 
billows. 

There was no cloud on Alec's face as he met me with 
warm brotherly greetings three weeks . later. What a fine 
handsome fellow he had become ! I looked at him with 
mingled admiration and tenderness, — a sisterly pride, totally 
unshadowed at the moment by any thought of disappoint- 
ment or failure. His sunny geniality had in it a strange 
power of fascination, a charm that won you irresistibly to 
sympathy. His smile was one of infinite sweetness, eloquent 
in its expressive, mobile meanings. His crisp curling hair 
surmounted a broad, expansive^ forehead; the dark brown 
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eyes were singularly expressive and luminous. His figure 
was tall and firmly built, giving promise of a noble man- 
hood; his whole bearing gentlemanly and prepossessing. 
Yet notwithstanding all these attractions, there lurked in his 
air a nameless something betol^ening not exactly weakness, 
but a certain want of purpose and decision of character. 
Bead by subtle analysts of the inner life, it might have 
borne the interpretation, '^ Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel." 

" Alec ! my darling brother I how glad I am to see you ! 
It seems so long since you were here. You will stay for a 
few days this time ? '* 

'^I shall see, Isa. I have run down now to talk matters 
over with the governor. You are looking pale, sister mine ! 
Is anything the matter ? ** 

" We have had so much sorrow, Alec. Only think of the 
changes ! It has been a terrible ordeal for every one of us. 
Then this deep mourning may make me look paler." 

''Ah, that is it! I wanted to come down before, but 
could not. Did it seem unkind ? You look as if you had 
been thinking too much, Isa. You are too anxious, I venture 
to say, about your random brother." 

'' Don't say that, dear. As if I could be too anxious ! 
Whom else have I to care for ? " 

" Well, you need not break your heart about him, Isa; he 
is not worth it, I tell you. I shall try to see you oftener 
now. By the way, did Mr. Harland receive my letter of 
last week ? He did not condescend to acknowledge it." 

** He has been in such trouble. Alec. What did you write 
about?" 

'' The interesting topic was myself, I must give up the 
law, Isa ; I detest it." 
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^' Oh, Alec I 
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" Yes, I know yon will be shocked, vexed, grieved beyond 
measnre. But how can I help it ? I should never stand 
my examinations. It is all the governor's fault ; he might 
have found out long ago that law was not my vocation. I 
plodded on solely to please him.'* 

'''You should not blame Mr. Harland, Alec. He did not 
compel you. You were free to chopse any other profession, 
but he really thought at the time, and you thought so too, 
that this would be the best thing. What money will have 
been wasted, even if you can withdraw honourably! — and 
what time ! Oh, Alec, think again before you decide. 
Another year or two of close study, and the worst would be 
over. Mr. Harland will be so disappointed." 

''I ^ar« thought, Isa; I can come to no other decision. 
How should I ever excel in a profession I detest ? As for 
the governor, he is annoyed already. He grumbles terribly 
at my expenses, as if it mattered to him. I guess mine are 
nothing compared to Norman's.'* 

" Expenses ? You do not exceed your allowance. Alec ? 
I thought it a liberal one." 

** Well, yes and no. You do not understand, Isa. A 
fellow living in chambers must have some amusement. He 
must run down sometimes to Kew or Eichmond, or Cremorne, 
if only for a little pure air and sunshine. He must do as other 
fellows do, and give a nice little supper occasionally, without 
having to limit the supply of Champagne and Havanas, or to 
count the cost of \hQpetits verres of Chartreuse or Maraschino, 
which help digestion. If not 'jolly' himself, he cannot 
expect to be on good terms with the others, you know. * Too 
much for wines, spirits, cigars,' that is what he says. I 
should like to see Norman's bills." 
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" What has Norman to do with you ? Depend upon it, 
his example is not a safe one. How grieved 1 should be if 
you acquired habits like his." 

" You foolish Isa ; as if it were possible." 

"But, Alec, it was by indulgence in the very things you 
have mentioned, that Norman became what you more than 
intimate he is. Somebody has said, * It is the daily and 
hourly repetition of minute right things, in every part of a 
man's nature, that, after all, builds him up. Men's characters 
are moulded by the little things that are wrought in or upon 
them to give them strength or beauty.' But if the practice 
of these minute right things builds up character, will not the 
habit of indulging wrong ones have a contrary effect ? " 

** You take things too seriously, Isa. Is it not possible for 
young men to enjoy themselves in the ways I have mentioned 
without doing anything wrong. You need not fear on my 
account. I could not afford, even were I disposed, to risk 
money as Norman does, though his father is not aware of it, 
at the gambling tables, or tb spend so many nights at the 
opera, the theatre, or what not. I like Norman well enough ; 
he is a clever fellow, but altogether too fast for me. I am 
afraid he has got on the wrong tack." 

** But could you do nothing to save him ? '* 

** To save him ? Bah ! what could I do ? How he would 
laugh at my interference. His father ought to look after him 
though. By the way, Isa,. has Mr. Harland said anything 
lately about the Jamaica property ? " 

" He told me six months ago that it had greatly deterio- 
rated in value ; that, in fact, it barely paid expenses now." 

" I don't believe it ; the whole thing is badly managed," 
broke in Alec, impetuously. 

** Mr. Harland would have liked to sell it long ago ; 
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perhaps it would have been better for us if he had done 



so." 



" No, it would not. If it is not a paying concern, there is 
some miserable mismanagement ; but I will make it pay." 

"Fern ; how ? What do you mean. Alec ? " 

** I have devised a scheme, but do not know what you will 
say, Isa. I intend to go out myself and look after it.*' 

He spoke very deliberately, looking at'me keenly, as if to 
note the effect of his words. The one idea that took pos- 
session of me was this, that he had become weary of restraint, 
and longed to escape from all authority. As to managing 
the estate, I knew it could be but a secondary condderation. 
He was not fitted for anything of the kind. 

" You do not approve of it, Isa. Well, we will not 
discuss it at present. It may come to nothing like other 
bright bubbles. I am not of age yet, you know, though I 
shall be in a few months, and then, of course, the governor's 
authority will cease. Eight glad I shall be !'* 

" You speak as if it had been Egyptian bondage, Alec ; 
yet who could have been kinder and more considerate than 
Mr. Harland has been ?" 

'^ I have nothing against him, Isa dear, but restraint is 
always irksome. I am as fit now to be my own master as 
ever I shall be." 

I felt somewhat confused and bewildered. Was he then 
going to leave me, or did he wish me to accompany him ? 
That he should think of returning to Jamaica was so totally 
unexpected that I could not all at oncov realise it. There 
were so many things to be considered — the climate, his own 
inexperience, his lack of means wherewith greatly to improve 
the estate and make it more productive. And if he specu- 
lated, our little all might vanish as a shadow. 
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*• I cannot have you look like that, Isa," he said, presently. 
" We will talk the matter over another time. 1 will just say 
this, we have really neglected the one thing that would have 
made a sugar estate profitable, we have had no distillery on 
the premises." 

I felt indignant now. 

** A distillery. Alec ! How can you think of such a thing ? 
Papa would have thought the money cursed that came to 
him through such a channel, branded with woes, and anguish, 
and guilt unutterable. Oh, Alec, you will not think of that 
surely." 

** How strongly you speak, my little sister ! But I will 
do nothing rashly, I promise you. Say nothing at present," 
he continued, hastily, as the door opened, and Constance, 
pale and stately, more beautiful than ever, I thought, in her 
deep mourning, came into the room. She had not heard of 
Alec's arrival, and the crimson flush that in an instant 
mounted to cheek and brow I attributed solely to her surprise 
at seeing him unexpectedly. He rose to meet her, but he too 
seemed strangely moved. Was it in sympathy for her deep 
sorrow ? I could not tell. It was rarely that either of 
them lost their self-possession, but Alec*s hand visibly 
trembled, and his face was white with agitation. It was all 
over in a moment, and Constance hastDy retreated. But 
what could it mean ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

HAVEBFOBD REOTOBT. 

* 0, thon invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee — deviL" — Shakespeare. 

The preparations for Gay*s marriage, which was to have 
taken place in the autumn, but was now postponed until 
Christmas, had been interrupted by the late sorrowful 
changes. Dr. Symonds had just returned from Germany, 
fully satisfied as to the virtues of its world-famed waters, 
and certainly benefited by their use. Hugh had returned 
to college, and Ethel and her mamma were left to ponder 
undisturbed the mysteries of bridal arrangements and of 
befiting bridal costumes. One thing delighted me exceed- 
ingly. Dr. Kaye had succeeded in winning golden opinions 
from all classes of his patients, and there was every prob- 
ability that he would remain at Annesley. In that case, Mrs. 
Kaye and Lucy might be expected to join him, and this was 
a consummation I most fervently desired. 

It had been decided some time previously that Constance 
should spend a few weeks with Guy at his pretty Sussex 
cottage, and make all proper arrangements for the reception 
of his bride. Constance was nothing loth to do so. She 
really needed a change, and Mr. Harland thought I did also ; 
so, to the satisfaction of all parties, it was determined that 

o 
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we should at once go off to Haverford. There was much 
to be done, and as Aunt Mary said, we might as well have 
the full benefit of these bright autumn days, which no one 
knew how soon might suddenly be chilled by the rude touch 
of the frost king. 

Guy had been fortunate in his first curacy. Mr. Rivers, 
the rector, was an old friend of his father's, and had spent 
the greater part of his life at Haverford Rectory. The living 
of Haverford was in his gift, and it was very probable that 
Guy would have the offer of it. Recently, he had purchased 
a small estate in an adjoining county, and had gone thither 
to« reside, thinking he might well leave the care of his parish 
to one so well qualified for his duties, and so conscientious 
in their performance, as Guy Harland. He was getting into 
years now, and might well, desire, after so long a period of 
active service, a brief interval of repose in his quiet haven. 
It was his wish that Guy should take possession of the 
Rectory, which otherwise would h»ve remained untenanted, 
80 it had lately been undergoing all needful repairs, and 
fresh from the hands of painters and decorators, was now 
only awaiting a last importation of furniture from the London 
upholsterers. A quaint, picturesque, old dwelling it certainly 
was ; mantled in a luxurious tangle of creepers and ivy to 
the very summits of its fantastic gables and twisted chimneys. 
Its broad low windows looked out on a pleasant but old- 
fashioned flower-garden, whose well-kept beds were now 
blooming v^th a gorgeous wealth of colour, a mosaic of rain- 
bow hues inlaid with the richest emerald. In the centre of 
the velvet lawn was a sun-dial, grey and hoary, adorned 
with wreaths of silvery mosses, and crimson-tinted lichens. 
Round the sward swept a broad gravel-patb, shaded by 
graceful acacias and stately lindens, while the glossy leaves 
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of gleaming evergreens flashed back the sunshine in sparkles 
of silvery light. Within sight, and looking out from a shel- 
tering screen of elm-trees, stood the grey, old Saxon church, 
draped also in ivy, its consecrated enclosure separated only 
by a low fence from the rectory gardens. Beyond was a reach 
of down or moorland, stretching away to the cliffs, bright with 
golden drifts of gorse and patches of purple heather ; here and 
there rustic cottages and substantial farm-houses, and the 
wide expanse of ocean, shot with the green and gold and 
scarlet of the sunset, lying in molten glory at your very feet. 
The greater part of the little village lay cosily nestled in 
the shelter of the cliffs, the narrow footpaths winding in and 
out to the loveliest of shell-strewn beaches. Southward 
were cliffs still steeper, fringed with sea-thrift and green 
tufts of samphire, intermingled with the pale pink clusters of 
the feathery tamarisk, or the golden blossoms of the seaside 
poppy. From almost every break and fissure, festooning 
the rocks with tiny flowerets of pearly lilac, hung floating 
wreaths of sandwort, or the long purple tassels of the sea- 
pea. All around lay huge boulders flung from the beetling 
heights, slimy with sea-weed, half-shading innumerable 
rock-pools, transparent as crystal, and holding in their 
depths a wondrous tangle of crimson weed and lilac coral- 
line. What dehcious hours we spent in exploring the 
nooks and hollows of the dark greyjrocks; the tiny glens, 
bright with rich blossoms — red, purple, and orange — that 
nestled in sheltered crevices, unharmed by the blast, un- 
touched by the dashing spray- wreaths. Seated sometimes 
on a ridge of rock overhanging the sands, which seemed like 
a golden girdle to clasp the waters in its embrace, and look- 
ing out dreamily on the expanse of ocean coloured by the 
ever^shifting cloudland, blending at last into the pale blue of 

o2 
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the horizon, a white sail glancing in the sunlight ; a sea- 
hird skimming the bright foam-crests ; the music of the 
waves breaking softly on the shingled shore, and blending 
with the chant of streamlets, and the distant murmurs of the 
woodlands, sufficed to minister to our enjoyment. We 
seemed to have left the world behind us, and to have 
anchored, for a brief season at least, in a blessed and 
peaceful haven. 

Not many young men fresh from college, and " with all 
their blushing honours thick upon them," would have been 
willing to settle down in this quiet village, whose dwellers, 
chiefly small farmers and flshermen, were totally unable to 
appreciate the rare gifts and acquirements, the culture and 
refinelnent, of their pastor. But Guy was well content ; he 
looked beyond mere externals. In these plain, unlettered 
men and women, he saw the rough blocks which, hewn and 
chiselled by spiritual influences, might become polished 
stones fit for the upper temple. He recognised the worth 
of the man apart from his fortuitous surroundings ; the 
grandeur of that nature which, although fallen from its high 
estate, still bears traces of its pristine glory, even as some 
lofty arch or ivy- clasped column may tell of a magnificence 
long since departed. He knew that wealth and talent and 
education, if divorced from rectitude and unguarded by 
principle, might prove curses instead of blessings — instru- 
ments of evil and of wide-reaching sorrow and desolation. 
True greatness might exist in any sphere, and here, doubt- 
less, were men whose characters had been sublimed by the 
exercise of a living faith ; who had chosen the right with a 
resolution that was invincible, treading in the steps of One 
who " went about doing good." 

But all were not of this type. Human nature was the 
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same at Haverford as elsewhere, and its developments, as 
regarded the majority, equally unsatisfactory. Grapes could 
not be gathered of thorns, nor figs of thistles. There was 
work to be done even in this vineyard, and Guy Harland's 
earnest, practical nature found full scope for the exercise of 
its powers, whilst his persuasive, winning manners won him 
golden opinions from all with whom he came in contact. 
Haverford was no Arcadia despite its external loveliness, its 
air of rural seclusion, its picturesque blending of field and 
woodland, of rugged clilBf and shadowy glen, its golden sands 
and glorious expanse of flashing waters. It had its nooks of 
wretchedness and poverty, its dens of vice and crime, its 
dreary hovels and dingy courts, its thriftless homes and bare 
dwellings. Even here vice and intemperance, brutality and 
sin, held dismal revel. Even here the demon of drunken- 
ness had planted his banners, alluring young and old to a 
destruction deep and unfathomable. With a population so 
sparse and widely scattered, it seemed strange that two 
public-houses should be able to flourish ; but the fact was 
quite sufficient to account for much of the want and disorder 
and misery that sometimes startled you by its proximity. 

Guy's Sabbath congregation was not always composed 
entirely of his own parishioners. Beyond the church, 
almost hidden by a belt of the grand old oaks which are the 
pride of Sussex, stood a few houses of villa-like appearance 
and pretension. They had been built with the view of 
affording accommodation to any stray visitors who might 
prefer this quiet locality, with its really attractive surround- 
ings, to the stir and bustle of more fashionable watering- 
places. Usually they were tolerably well occupied during 
the season. 5nvalids, mothers with their tribe of little 
children, sometimes students and artists, found their way to 
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the spot, and were captivated by its romantic beanty. It 
was not so far from Brighton or Hastings but that they 
could occasionally exchange its monotony for an interlude of 
more exciting gaiety, but for the most part the visitors at 
Seaward-terrace were of the class that preferred quiet to 
excitement — lovers of the rural and picturesque — or perhaps 
weary invalids, who sought only repose and health in the 
reviving ocean breezes. 



CHAPTER XXL 

FASHION VEBSUS CONSGIENOB. 

** And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." 

Tennyson. 

" Why, there are no decanters, Guy ! " exclaimed Con- 
stance, stopping suddenly in the midst of her employment, 
which was that of arranging some dainty glass and porcelain 
fresh from a noted Worcester manufactory. 

Guy looked up from the book he was reading with an 
amused smile. *' I have ornan^ents in profusion, Constance," 
he said, quietly. 

" Ornaments ? what do you mean, Guy ? Decanters are 
not ornaments. You must have them, if only to be like the 
rest of the world. I suppose it is a mistake, — they have 
been forgotten. 

'*' But suppose I do not care to be like the rest of the 
world." 

** Well, that might not matter much in one sense, but 
then you are bound to be hospitable. A clergyman can 
scarcely do as he likes in some matters. And you are not 
an abstainer, Guy." 

A grave, sad look came over Guy's face. He paused a 
moment before replying. 

** I have thought lately, Constance, that if I had been an 
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abstainer years ago, it might have been better for some of 
us. Example is more potent than precept." 

** Now that is a little absurd. Because one person cannot, 
or will not, partake of the good things of life in moderation, 
are you to deny yourself of them altogether, for the doubtful 
prospect of benefiting him ? I really do not see the necessity 
of such a sacrifice on your part, Guy. But do you mean to 
say that you have adopted total abstinence principles ?" 

*' I have indeed resolved to do so, and for reasons that 
even you, I think, will consider valid. My decision was 
arrived at on the day of our poor mother's funeral." 

Constance looked up quickly. 

** It was the contrast between Norman and Percy that 
struck me so forcibly. On such an occasion, and with so 
many harrowing recollections, I felt horrified at the thought 
that any brother of mine could commit himself as Norman 
certainly did, by drinking to excess. To say that I was 
ashamed of him, does not half express the strong feeling of 
pain and indignant sorrow which stung me almost to torture. 
It was impossible to note the conduct |0f the two without 
appreciating the value of that moral power which can resist 
temptation, that strength of will which elects the right path, 
and presses nobly forward upheld by the might of principle 
and the conscious sense of rectitude. I felt that both Percy 
and Archie could realise the solemn teachings of that day, 
but with Norman it was wholly different. He only sought 
to drown all right feeling and perception ; his very counten- 
ance betrayed the wretched slavery in which he is unmistak- 
ably held. Over and over again the question recurred to me, 
»*Am I my brother's keeper?" and there came but one 
answer. So far as my example and influence could avail, 
I wau bound to exercise them. If any habit of mine 
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encouraged sin in him, it was imperative on me to renounce 
that habit, to cast first the obnoxious beam from my own 
©ye> — to purify and clear my own mental vision. Was I not 
right ? " 

** Your example might have equal weight, Guy, without 
such self-imposed restraint. It has always been on the side 
of moderation.'* 

" I begin to see things differently," returned Guy. " I do 
not think so. It is from the ranks of moderation that the 
drunkards come. Men do not plunge all at once into ruinous 
excesses, and no one ever yet deliberately purposed that he 
would become a drunkard." 

" What a capital lecturer you would make, Guy !" said 
Constance, laughing. ** Do you not really think so, 
Isabel?" 

Guy smiled, and went on. 

** I found after I had been here for a short time that if I 
wished to battle successfully with the prevailing vice, — the 
vice which is at the root of all other vices, and the frightful 
source of so much crime, and sorrow, and domestic discord, — 
it must be by example as well as precept. If drink be — as 
it undoubtedly is — the great barrier to the physical, social, 
moral, and religious elevation of the labouring classes, how 
can I convince them of the fact,^if I myself indulge in the 
practice of drinking daily ? I am astonished at my own 
short-sightedness in not having long ago realised my in- 
dividual responsibility. What slaves we may thoughtlessly 
become to social customs and household usages !'* 

♦'But what of Ethel, Guy?" asked Constance. "Will 
she approve ? " 

" Dear Ethel I she will never falter on the side of right. 
We are of one mind, you need not fear, Constance." 
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** I am glad to hear it. Of course you ought to be. You 
are a happy man, Guy." 

" If I can by any means raise these hard- toiling men and 
women to a higher moral elevation, and show them of what 
their nature is capable ; if I can awaken any lofty impulse, 
and inspire them with a taste for something beyond mere 
sensual pleasures, I shall be thankful. I do not mean my 
life here to be an idle one, and Ethel will aid me in many 
plans that I could not undertake alone. I have set my heart 
upon one thing — a special effort on behalf of the children — 
the formation of a Band of Hope." 

** Oh, Guy, I am so glad !" I exclaimed, impulsively. " If 
you can gain the little ones, half the battle is won.'* 

'' Yes ; and prevention is a thousand times better than 
cure. If we can send the children into the world armed 
within and without, fortified by strength of will and moral 
purpose, awake to all the danger of the intoxicating cup, 
and able to resist its bewitching poison, who can tell what 
misery will be prevented, what sorrows healed, what myriads 
snatched from destruction ? And then, not only shall we 
prevent evil, but implant good. If we prohibit pleasures 
that are pernicious, we put pleasures that are pure, and re- 
fining, and ennobling in their room." 

** Well, Guy, with all my heart I wish you success," said 
Constance. "I am sure you deserve it. But now a truce 
to this subject. * Step into my parlour,' as said the spider 
to the fly, and look at your treasures." 

** Ah, thank you, Constance ; they are very pretty, and 
arranged with exquisite taste. That dessert service of 
delicate green and gold will deHght Ethel." 

"And the epergne, with exquisite scroll foliage I You 
will have to cultivate a few azaleas or camellias, Guy I And 
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these frosted water-jngs, substitntes for the decanter, that 
are nowhere." 

" Now, no sneering, Constance. Sufficient here for the 
modest wants of a country parson, as Ethel will unhesitat- 
ingly acknowledge. But now for a ramble on the cliffs, it 

will refresh us." 

* * * * , * * * 

Looking back on those weeks of quiet enjoyment, how 
bright an oasis do they appear. The brighter in their tender 
ealm because of the tempest which had preceded them, of 
the tempests which afterward in immeasured fury broke 
mercilessly over us, scattering as with a whirlwind the hopes 
which for long, long years had been to us greenness, and 
strength, and beauty. 

Mr. Harland had always been fond of his profession, 
and had worked hard at it. In a worldly point of view, 
he had been successful. He was known as an honourable 
and upright lawyer ; a man to whom deceit, or unworthy 
aims, or paltry motives, were things impossible. Deservedly 
he stood high in public estimation, for his laurels had been 
won by unflinching adherence to the claims of truth and 
justice. Hitherto, the cares of life had pressed upon him 
with comparative lightness. His frank genial nature had 
seemed easily to throw off its burdens, and he had the 
happy talent of making the most and the best of its enjoy- 
ments. But now a change hud come over him. His broad 
open brow had its lines of care and sorrow; threads of 
silver were visible in the crisp curling hair, while his whole 
manner betokened perplexity and unrest. Around his great 
central sorrows thronged various minor ones, each with its 
power to smite, and sting, and goad him to distraction. It 
was impossible any longer to hide from himself the fact of 
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Norman's delinqnencies. To no human being indeed were 
they more patent ; to none could they be sources of such 
unmitigated grief as to his father. It was only lately that 
his bright hopes respecting him had received their fatal 
shock, and ** the keen eyes which had been accustomed for 
so long to read human nature like a book refused to be 
hoodwinked any longer ; the keen sense used to sift and 
balance human motives refused to be paltered with; the 
logical powers which deduced effect from cause refused to be 
stifled or led astray." He had been proud of his sons, 
and specially so of Norman, but the ambition which had 
augured for him so brilliant a career was now yielding 
utterly to the conviction, chilj and cold as wintry dawn, 
that Norman's life was a failure, a series of unredeemed 
pledges, of unfulflUed hopes. He had entered on that 
downward course whose steps are so difficult to retrace. 
The love of pleasure, the temptations of London life, had 
proved too much for his pliant, vacillating nature. Who had 
been to blame ? Did any self-reproach mingle with the 
father's bitter reflections ? It was possible, nay probable, 
that they did. Although never himself given to excess, his 
example had taught no self-denial. He had not sought to 
arm his children against the fascinations of the wine-cup ; 
he had given them no ^gis to ward off the terrible foe. 
And now ? His son a drunkard and a spendthrift ! A 
disgrace to him already ! drifting away, he shuddered to 
think — on a sea of darkness and despair. Then Alec, his 
ward, the son of that friend whom he had loved as his own 
soul, who in the days gone by had been to him as a brother, 
he too was going astray ! How was it that his influence over 
him had been so unavailing ? Something surely must have 
been wrong, or his plans would not have so signally, so 
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utterly failed. Tme, there was another side to the picture. 
Something might he said of the lack of moral energy, 
inherent feehleness of will and purpose, the inability to 
resist evil influences, to say NO to the tempter. So much 
greater the need of a guiding and restraining hand ! What 
availed refinement of manners, cultivated tastes, generous 
impulses, cut off, as it were, from their only source of 
vitality, severed from the roots of Hving, actuating prin- 
ciple ? * Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way T 
Only by taking heed thereto according to the infallible Word I 
It was easy to perceive that some perplexing care was 
gnawing at the father's heart- sti*ings. Even Aunt Mary 
looked anxious and troubled, though striving to shed over the 
household some gleam from her own hopeful spirit. Norman 
was again at Annesley : ill, he complained ; in reality hiding 
from his importunate creditors. He certainly looked 
terribly worn and haggard, and no wonder ! His liabilities 
were something serious. As usual Mr. Harland had stormed 
and threatened, and Norman professed depths of contrition 
and remorseful sorrow ; but, no doubt, as usual, the heavy 
debts would be cancelled, and the delinquent once more 
restored to favour. It could not always be so. Mr. Harland 
did not know all. 

I had begun to be almost afraid of Norman. There 
was something in the expression of his face that re« 
pelled me, while his eyes at times shot forth a wild 
frenzied gleam as of incipient madness. What did it 
mean? Were his habits of excess at last telling on the 
oppressed brain and jarring nerve-strings ? Nature must 
in some way avenge herself, and a terrible Nemesis is ever 
on the track of the wrong- doer. 

If only he would make an effort to save himself, but of 
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this he seemed incapable. Despite the utmost vigilance, he 
wonld rush out at nightfall like some nnqniet spirit eager to 
allay its bnming restlessness, seeking some haunt of un- 
hallowed revel and excitement. Barely, however, in Annes- 
ley — he was too well known there. At Stanborough he 
might disgrace himself with impunity. Three or four days 
of insane carousal — ^first at one obscure tavern, then at 
another — and he staggered home mazed and bewildered, his 
face ablaze with fiery imbibitions, his whole frame throbbing 
and palpitating. Then would come the reaction. Days and 
nights of weary restlessness, or of a languor almost insup- 
portable ; involuntary twitchings and tremblings ; illusions 
the most distressing ; fierce, fiery eyes and mocking faces. So 
Stevens would report to me, weeping as she did so in a very 
agony of grief. " Just like his poor mother,** she would 
moan out, sadly ; *' going just as she did, and so young, so 
promising ! Oh, Miss Grant ! it seems too much for me to 
bear.** Then, with tender, patient interest, she would hurry 
to his chamber, intent on guarding him from prying 
eyes. Had he been a prince he could not have been tended 
with more loving watchfulness, but he was in no state to 
appreciate the tenderness so bountifully lavished upon him. 

After a few weeks there was a change — a sort of lull in the 
violence of his symptoms — and Mr. Harland's hopes revived. 
Going back to his chambers was as yet, of course, out of the 
question, but he seemed calmer and more rational, disposed 
to spend his evenings with us in the drawing-room, which we 
now more frequently occupied entirely on his account. It was 
his favourite apartment, and Aunt Mary had resolved on 
doing her utmost to make home attractive to him. Notwith- 
standing his frequent lapses, there still remained within him 
an instinctive love of all things beautiful. Classical tastes 
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he inherited from his father, and these treasures of Art, 
hronzes, statnes, rich and dainty porcelain, delicate marbles, 
and antique vases, the charm of picturesque colour and 
artistic beauty of arrangement, were capable of affording 
exquisite enjoyinent when his true nature was permitted to 
free itself from the thraldom of degrading indulgences. 

The bright autumn days yet lingered, though frost was in 
the air, and grey mists gathered on the hills which dawn 
and sunset turned to wreaths of burning amber and crimson. 
We had begun to appreciate the pleasant glow of firelight, 
which Aunt Mary had decided was now essential to comfort. 
I had seated myself on one of the low dainty chairs that 
stood invitingly everywhere in the spacious apartment, intent 
on an hour or two of quiet reading. Constance was spending 
the evening with iEthel S3nnonds, and Aunt Mary had gone 
out on some errand of charity. Mr. Harland's engagements 
would detain him until a late hour, and Norman, on some 
pretext of business, had gone to Stanborough, safe as was 
thought, in his brother Percy's guardianship. The little 
girls had just left me, so I was at liberty to indulge my 
meditations on things present, past, or to come. 

But suddenly I heard footsteps in the corridor. Almost 
immediately the door was thrown open, and Norman entered. 
I w(juld gladly have availed myself of any possibility of 
retreat, but there was none. He looked flushed and excited, 
a little bewildered too, as if not quite master of the situation, 
though he affected boldness. 

<< Alone, Isabel ! I am glad of it. I have been longing to 
speak to you — to say what I said once before, — to — to — to 
tell you this, Isabel, that 1 love you passionately, madly, 
devotedly ! '* 

The hot blood mounted to my cheeks. 
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** Norman," I exclaimed, snatching away the hand which 
he had grasped in hoth his own, ** you have no right to do 
so ! I cannot listen to yon, as you must have understood 
long ago. My words then had no douhle meaning." 

** But you shall listen, Isabel ! To me it is a matter of 
life and death. You can make or mar the happiness of my 
whole existence; but whichever it may be, you shall at 
least hear mh. I am not worthy of you, I know that ! 
You think this sheer folly, presumption, pretence, possibly I 
but Isabel, my darling 1 I conjure you, do not snatch from 
me this only hope, this last bright star-gleam ! You will 
learn to love me ! I will become all you wish or desire. 
Say only I may hope to win you, Isabel ! No hand but 
yours, humanly speaking, can pluck me from the burning I" 

His face was very pale with intensity of emotion ; his 
voice hoarse with passion. There was in his whole manner 
a sort of frenzied daring, — a wild, frantic eagerness of 
purpose, that words apparently could not influence, and 
that made me tremble. It was by a desperate effort that 
I retained my self-possession. 

"Norman, this is unworthy of you I Say nothing more, 
I entreat you. Now, nor ever, can I promise you any- 
thing in reference to myself." 

" You love another 1 Tell me, if it be so !" he exclaimed 
hurriedly ; "I must know the worst." 

" No, you wrong me ; I do not." 

"Then what is to prevent you from being mine?" he 
burst forth impetuously. " You will, Isabel I You wijl 
think of it. You will take time to consider the matter. A 
month, a year, as lon^ as you will, but give me hope. You 
do not know how my life is bound up with yours ! 
How utterly dark, and void, and cheerless it mustbe with- 
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**It is simply impossible, Norman. Our affections are 
scarcely at our own disposal I — and frankly, I could not love 
you as a wife ought to love her husband. I could not give 
you .such a love as you would have a right to expe&t. How 
in such a case could there be any happiness ? " 

** Isabel, you would learn to love me. Happiness ! why 
the very sound of your voice is happiness ! To have you 
near me is happiness ! To tell you — as I must and will tell 
you — that I love you, that is happiness ! Dearest, let me 
have it." 

He seized my hand, -and pressed it almost fiercely to his 
lips. I drew back half in terror, but he held me firmly, — 
his grasp tight even to painfulness. His very gaze thrilled 
me with a strange horror and perplexity.. Was he quite 
himself? To ring for help was impossible, and no sound 
indicated the proximity of any human being. Mercifully for 
. me, the door was again fiung open, and this time it was 
Dr. Kaye. 

" Oh, Dr. Kaye ! '* I gasped out involuntarily, but it was 
all I could utter. 

^parently comprehending the peculiarities of the situa- 
tion at a glance, he dashed forward, and in an instant had 
swung Norman to the opposite side of the roam, where he 
stood panting and breathless, in a white heat of rage and 
passionate SQorn. 

** Norman Harland, I am ashamed of you ! What do you 
mean by treating a lady thus ? You will repent this, sir." 

"Who asked you to interfere?" thundered Norman, 
ignoring, in his blind anger, the conventional claims of 
courtesy. ** What right have you to be here, — in my 
father's house, — insulting me to my very face ? I scorn 
your interference. Dr. Kaye." 
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I had not time even to gness what would be the doctor's 
answer, for at this janctnre came a loud, decided knock at 
the room door, and he turned to open it. Two men entered. 

What sudden alarm sent the blood from poor Norman's 
cheeks, leaving them in ashy paleness ? What was it that 
made his whole frame quiver as if smitten by palsy ? 

^^ I beg your pardon, sir, and the lady's," said one of the 
men, — a police officer in plain clothes ; — " my duty is an 
unpleasant one, but it must be discharged. Mir. Norman 
Harland, I arrest you in the Queen's name on a charge of 
forgery!'' 

My brain reeled, but I was vaguely conscious that a strong 
arm had kept me from falling to the floor. My hands struck 
out helplessly in the terrible darkness, but black, and stark, 
and chill, it closed in around me, and I heard no more. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PABT OF THE COST. 

** Would'st thou the veiled future read? 
The harvest answereth to the seed. 
Shall glory crown the victor's brow ? 
Ask tidings of the battle now." 

Rev. W. M. Pfnshon. 

I AWOKE as from a troubled dream. What had happened 
to me ? I was in my own room, but it seemed as if every- 
thing was changed. The afternoon sun gleamed brightly on 
the grey and gold of the delicately- tinted walls, — on the 
pictures, — sweet old-home remembrancers ! — that adorned 
them ; — on the rose-coloured curtains and tapestried carpet. 
It rested lovingly on a tasteful flower- vase in the window, in 
which glowed the scarlet petals of a geranium, flashing out 
ruby light from amidst drooping fern-sprays and pearly 
wreaths of jasminff. More lovingly still it rested on the 
thoughtful face of Aunt Mary, lighting it as with an aureole 
of glory, despite the sadness that overshadowed it. For 
sad, and troubled, and care-worn, she evidently was, though 
wrestling bravely with her lot ; I felt rather than saw her 
hovering around my bed, soothing me by gentle ministra- 
tions ; her cool soft touch like some angel of mercy. And,— 
or was it only in my dream, that the kind, tender, loving 
gaze of Mrs. Kaye had rested on me ? I could not tell. I 

p 2 
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lay in a state of dreamy restlessness, unable to recall the past 
whatever it might be, — conscious only of utter weakness and 
prostration. Aunt Mary bent over me fondly, with brim- 
ming eyes, then gave place to Dr. Kaye, who had just 
entered. He looked long and earnestly, a grave, sweet, 
tender smile, just perceptible on his expressive face. 

** Thank God ! '* he said, in a low soft murmur, ** the 
crisis is past ; she will not die. Miss Harland." 

Had I then been so near the gatefi of the grave ? I would 
fain have spoken, but could not. Dr. Kaye seemed to read 
my thour^hts. 

** Do not talk, Isabel," he said, softly ; ** you have been 
very ill, and must be kept as quiet as possible. Thank God 
you arc so much better! In a few days, with care, you 
may be able to look about you a little ; — now, repose is 
absolutely needful." 

He took out his Psalter and read a few verses with intense 
and touching pathos. His rapt and earnest tones seemed to 
give the words a new power and significance. They were 
the outgushings of a glad and grateful heart, and my own 
responded to their music. 

" Because Thy loving-kindness is better than life, my lips shall 
praise Thee. 

" Thus will I bless Thee while I live ; I will lift up my hands in 
Thy name. 

** My soul shall Ibe satisfied as with marrow and fatness ; and my 
mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips. » 

" Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy 
wings will I rejoice.'* 

Slowly and gradually the tangled threads of memory 
unravelled themselves, and I was able to recall the past. 
Then, one by one, came back the events of that last evening 
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in the drawing-room,— how far off they seemed ! — my own 
nervous alarm, — ^Normg,n, — Dr, Kaye, — the police officers, — 
tha.t terrible charge — forgery. What could it mean ? Two 
weeks had passed away since then. For two whole weeks 
I had been in the dim, shadowy border-land of the dark 
valley. What might have .happened ? I longed to know 
what interpretation Dr. Kaye had put upon my conduct, — 
but how could I ascertain ? Of course, he would not men- 
tion the subject, and I could not. How much or how little 
had he heard of Norman's passionate utterances ? And 
could he, by any strange sophistry, have come to the con- 
clusion that my affections were in the slightest degree 
entangled ? The thought for a time harassed me beyond 
measure, but I w^s weak and perveless. As strength re- 
turned, it yielded to more rational views. Then Norman. 
I must know something, and yet I dreaded to ask. No one 
mentioned him, yet it was evident that some great sorrow 
brooded over the household, and I felt that he was the 
cause. Sad the sword of Damocles at last fallen ? And 
with what fearful result ? Why did they not tell me ? 

I must wait awhile. No one was allowed yet to disturb 
my quiet. Alec had come down on the first intimation of 
my illness, but had scarcely been permitted to speak to me. 
Ella and Daisy had stolen in often, and kissed me softly, 
then withdrawn in silence. Constance, pale and calm, sat, 
day after day, watching me with patient tenderness, but 
my thoughts were a sealed book to her ; they could elicit 
no answering thrill of sympathy. Better than all, Mrs. 
Kaye had bent over me with her look of sweet motherly 
affection, and that benign smile which was one of my dearest 
memories. 

I was able to sit up in another week^ and felt quite equal 
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to hear of all that had taken place. Little hy little I drew 
from Aunt Mary the whole terrible truth. Norman had 
forged a bill on Messrs. Jebb and Cunliffe for £1,000! 
Where was he now? In prison, awaiting his trial at the 
next Assizes. Bail had been offered and refused. As an 
old friend of Mr. Harland, Mr. Cunliffe was perfectly willing 
to hush up the whole matter, but Mr. Jebb, the senior 
partner, absolutely refused any compromise whatsoever. 

**No, Cunliffe," he thundered out, **the law shall have 
its course this time ! What is to become of us if these fast 
young fellows are to have it all their own way ?^to drink 
and gamble, and carouse, — ^then come and swindle us out of 
our hundreds and thousands. No, no ! It won't do, Cun- 
liffe ! the young rogue must be taught a thing or two, and 
so he shall, if only for the sake of warning the whole fra- 
ternity of reckless spendthrifts." 

It did not perhaps occur to the mind of the prosperous 
brewer, that possibly the wholesale panderers to a demo- 
ralising vice might have something to answer for in this 
matter, in that great day when '^the books should be 
opened." 

This then was the thunder-cloud that hung so darkly over 
us. No greater calamity could have befallen Mr. Harland. 
It was not the money question merely, — that might be satis- 
factorily settled, — but the shame, the disgrace, the obloquy, 
which must for ever attach to his name and house. His son 
a gambler and a cheat ! His son risking in billiard rooms 
what was not his own to risk, — playing for high stakes, 
though knowing that loss was ruin ! He could scarcely look 
at it calmly, or persuade himself that the whole thing was 
not a hideous dream. If Norman could act falsely and 
unworthily, where might truth, honour, principle, be found ? 
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The dark future, which his fears foreshadowed, was illu-' 
mined by no streak of light, — cheered by no voice of hope, — 
touched by no breath of spring-time. All was misty, grey, 
cheerless ; — a wilderness bleak and desolate, — a pasture 
whose greenness had departed for ever. 

" How often have I said it, Isabel ! " exclaimed Constance ; 
" there is a curse upon our house ! - I wonder you can stay 
with us ! If I could, I would leave Annesley to-morrow, 
and for ever. How can we look up in the place again ! Think 
of the sneers, the jests, the sarcasm, — at our expense ! 
Yet these virtuous people who are now so shocked and in- 
dignant, do not hesitate to set the spirit decanter before 
young men ; do not hesitate to offer them what may prove 
an incentive to crime, — ^what may, in fact, bring them to 
ruin and disgrace ! I am sick of the whole thing I These 
hollow shams, — these pretentious follies, — this absurd 
* kneeling in the house of Rimmon,' this weak worship at 
the shrine of social usage and social custom ; — this trying to 
make sin appear what it never can be made to be, — fair, and 
glossy, and respectable, — how I loathe it in my very soul ! " 

Yes, it was true enough. Poor, poor Constance I I 
could scarcely blame her for desiring to escape from a home 
darkened by so many mournful and bitter memories. Little, 
however, did I guess how busily she was weaving her 
**robe of fate," — how — consciously or unconsciously — 
the lot was being cast which must henceforth and for ever 
give to her life a stamp and a colouring hitherto unknown. 

Christmas came and went, but without the usual festiv- 
ities. The New Year dawned upon us amidst the clouds 
and shadows left by its predecessor, and with no light yet 
athwart the gloom. It was thought expedient that Guy's 
marriage should be no longer postponed, but it was to be a 
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very quiet affair, altogether different from the original pro- 
gramme. It was best nnder the circumstances. Constance 
had prophesied gloomily that the engagement would now be 
broken off, but Constance was wrong. Ethel was too true, 
too loyal hearted for that ; and when she gave her hand to 
Guy Harland, she did it without the slightest shadow of 
mistrust or misgiving. A noble pair they were truly I 
going forth into the battle of life strong in each other's 
affection, and with a light upon their pathway brighter and 
clearer than the glow of mere earthly sunshine. 

Mr. Harland and Guy had various interviews with Norman, 
but they were distressing beyond measure. Sometimes he 
was moody and silent ; at others, writhing in agony well- 
nigh insupportable, harrowed by remorse, smitten by dread. 
** It was you who first taught me to drink, father I " burst 
from him in one of his bitterest paroxysms ; '' but for that 
I should never have been here I " The arrow went straight 
to the father's heart. He would have given worlds had he 
possessed them, — he would have sacrificed his own life to 
undo the past and to save his boy, — but, alas, it was too late 
now I He must reap what he had sown ! Sown in such 
blind recklessness of the future harvest. ' 

* * ir * * * 

Ten Yeaks' Penal Servitude. 

The crushing words came down like an avalanche I Worse 
than death seemed the terrible sentence to Mr. Harland, 
comprehending life-long dishonour, life-long pain and retri- 
bution. Worse than death to Norman, for what gleam of 
brightness could reach across those dreary years, — each one 
a cycle of misery, — or what hope could touch the withered 
life into greenness if at last it escaped from the fiery crucible ? 
Already its torture wrought him up to agony. Great drops 
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of perspiration stood on his pale forehead, — his face was 
livid, — his whole frame palpitating with intense emotion. 
Like Cain's of old, his punishment seemed greater than he 
conld hear, and with a groan that lingered amidst the dim 
arches of the court like the wail of a last spirit, he fell hack 
paralysed and unconscious into the arms of the police-officer 
on guard behind him. ^ , 

Of course, the whole matter created great sensation, and 
was the topic of universal remark. But, as usual, it soon 
yielded to other interests, and was swept away by the cease- 
less absorbing rush of other currents. Few followed in 
thought the fate of the poor broken-hearted criminal, or 
cared to enquire as to his future. Fewer still apprehended 
the blight, the fearful anguish, the bitter memopes of his 
home — sorrows for which Time brought no healing, and 
Hope no balm I Yet from the sanctuary of that home, — 
from hearts that would cling to him ever in weal or woe, 
went up one ceaseless unfaltering cry to the* throne of the 
Eternal : — 

"Have mercy upon him, God, according to Thy loving-kindness 1'* 
" Remember not the sins of his youth, nor his transgressions. 

According to Thy mercy remember Thou him, for Thy goodness' sake, 

Lord." 



\ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LOVE OR DUTY. 

** The infinite hope — the boundless strong endeavour 
The love and joy I never thought to sum — 
The precious things that were to last for ever — 
AH gathered now, and nothing more to come ! " 

Mb. Habland's friends did their utmost to comfort him 

during the long weary months that succeeded, — but spring 

brightened into summer, — the autumn flung golden gleams 

and gorgeous colouring on the landscape ; — another winter 

had given place to the sweet freshness of the spring-time, — 

and still his eye was dim, and his brow clouded ; — he was 

still haunted by recollections that no human skill could 

exercise ; — still tortured by those visions of the past which, 

like Lear's troop, come silently and unbidden. Sorrow 

seemed to have antedated Time, aAid to have left its seal too 

plainly visible. Not only in the whitening locks and slight 

stoop of the hitherto erect form, but in the general nervous 

prostration, the lack of wonted buoyancy, — the depression 

which saw no ** silver lining " in the cloud that enfolded 

him in shadow. ♦Yet sorrow and adversity might have their 

mission of mercy, and not in vain were lessons of vTisdom 

taught . 

'* At that wondrous school of life and thought. 

Wherein men learn a part." 
** It is like locking the stable door when the steed is stolen. 
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Mary," he said one day to his sister; ** nevertheless it 
shall be done. No more ale, wine, or spirits, on my table. 
Banish them from the honse. Henceforth I discard utterly 
what has too surely been^the means of bringing all this evil 
upon my house. By the help of God, I mean altogether to 
abjure the accursed thing." 

Our numbers were sadly diminished now. Percy was in 
London, in the first flush of a successful, — nay, a brilliant 
career. He was spoken of already as one of the most pro- 
mising youiig artists of the day, while one or two of his 
pictures had attracted notice on the walls of the Eoyal 
Academy. Alec, too, was in London. He had given up his 
law studies, and through Mr. Harland's influence had ob- 
tained a Treasury clerksh^. Archie still worked steadily 
in his father's office, giving promise of achieving greater and 
better things than his brother, — of winning laurels perhaps 
that poor Norman's unsteady hand had failed to grasp. Mr. 
Harland might still be proud of his sons, and kneeling at 
the feet of the All- merciful, still thankfully feel that one only 
of his cherished flock had wandered from the fold. If, as 
Carlyle says, *^ the wealth of a man is in the number of 
things which he loves and blesses, — which he is loved and 
blessed by," — then assuredly his riches had not all taken 
wing, and vanished from his sight ; neither had they ceased 
to scatter blessings on his pathway. 

Alec came over frequently, — more so, I thought, than Mr. 
Harland liked. I could not, try as I might, — shut my eyes 
to the fact of his admiration of Constance, and I believed 
it was reciprocated. But Constance had not made me her 
confidant in the matter, and Alec was strangely reticent. 
Naturally I felt a little pained and hurt at this want of trust, 
for so I interpreted it. It was the* same as regarded some 
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other things. He had not lately mentioned the Jamaica 
question ; — had he given up that scheme ? Won hy the 
fascination of a sweet face and engaging manners, had he 
now resolved to settle down in England, and enter on a 
new course — a course of patient effort, and of manly, 
honourable toil ? If only I could be assured of this ! But 
the qualities that give nobility and strength to character 
seemed wanting in him. His aims were too low, — his pur- 
poses too feeble. He needed always some controlling hand 
to govern and to guide him, — ^to prevent him from going 
astray after some shining bubble, some ignis-fatutcs that 
danced airily across his pathway. Would Constance Harland 
be the "bright particular star" that should win him from 
unworthy pursuits, and teach him to make his life a blessed 
and a beautiful thing ? My judgment as yet would not give 
an aflirmative answer. 

Great, notwithstanding, was my astonishment when Alec 
informed me, in a brief, hastily-written note, that he had 
asked Mr. Harland' s consent to an engagement with his 
daughter, — asked, and received a peremptory refusal I 

"Why?" I wondered to myself. He must see that 
Constance is not indifferent to him. But I see, — ^I see it 
all I Alec has disappointed him, — grieved him too surely ; 
he has no confidence in his principles ; he will not entrust 
the happiness of one so dear to him, to a man whose life 
has no definite aim, and who is impelled outwardly by no 
lofty impulses ; he " 

My somewhat sad and tangled thoughts were interrupted. 
It was Mr. Harland himself, an open letter in his hand. 
He looked a little pale and disturbed. 

" This letter is from Alec, Isabel ; you guess its contents, 
probably." 
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" I think I do, perhaps," I faltered out ; ** that is if — 



if- 



f ) 



** They are no doubt what you suppose. Did you, or 
did you not, know of Alec's attachment to Constance ?" 

** I only guessed it. Alec has said no word to me on the 
subject, nor has Constance. In his letter of this morning 
he teUs me he has asked you for Constance, and been 
refused." 

** True. But on what grounds do I wi hhold my consent ? 
It is right that you should know, Isiibel ; right that you 
should know the truth about Alec ; to keep you in the dark 
is worse than cruelty." 

''But, Mr. Harland, Alec has done nothing absolutely 
wrong and vicious. His character will bear investigation. 
He may be a little gay sometimes, too fond of excitement 
and pleasure, but upright on the whole, true and honourable, 
and willing to work, if only the right place could be found 
for him. His failings, I fervently hope, may be but surface 
failings, after all." 

Mr. Harland smiled. ** You are an eloquent pleader, 
Isabel," he said presently ; " but you are his sister, and 
Alec has not told you all. He has lost his situation, — a 
situation that I had infinite trouble in procuring for him, 
and a situation which might have been a stepping-stone to 
something better and higher." 

"Lost his situation!" I repeated incredulously. "He 
did not say so. How was it ? What has been the cause ? " 

" I can tell you in one word, my dear, if it will not shock 
you too much — intemperance /" 

I could not reply. I had feared this, but my fears 
touched the future more than the present. Yet for one 
instant Alec's handsome face flitted before me. Was it 
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possible that its bright expression could ever be lost ? good- 
ness all blotted ont ? its delicate lines marred and blurred 
by intemperance ? It could not be. 

** I know how this pains you, Isabel/* resumed Mr. 
Harland. ** I wish fervently it were not so ; but brandy 
and absinthe have proved temptations too strong for poor 
Alec. Three months ago some serious errors were dis- 
covered in his accounts, and when questioned, he was 
unfortunately too much under the stupefying influence of 
alcohol to explain them satisfactorily. This was passed 
over, but with a warning. Lately his defections have been 
so numerous that it is found impossible to retain him. 
Brandy and soda water before breakfast, strong doses of 
absinthe, and so forth, scarcely flt a young man for duties 
that require a clear head and steady hand. Do you think 
BO, Isabel?" 

** I hope, — oh, I do hope, it is not so bad as that I " 

''Let us hope it is an exaggeration," he said kindly. 
'* But after all we have sufiered through intemperance, 
Isabel, could I give my child to — to— I must say the 
hateful word — to a drunkard ? Would it not be to imperil 
her happiness, to wreck all her hopes. « Whatever place a 
drunkard may hold in his family, be it husband, son, or 
brother, he is ever its evil genius, blighting its joys, embit- 
tering its peace, filling it with lamentation, mourning, and 
woe." 

He paced the room once or twice, evidently wrestling 
with some bitter recollections. On such a subject no wonder 
that he should feel most strongly. 

** I would do much for Alec," he continued presently ; "he 
is the son of my dearest friend, and I h^d hoped that by 
this time he would be prepared to take his stand honourably 
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amongst a noble band of workers. But bow is it ? Tbe 
last tbree years bave been comparatively fruitless ones to 
bim. He bas acbieved notbing, won no bonours, and bas 
now no definite aim or purpose wbatsoever. Wbat is be 
going to do ? Wbat is to be bis life-work ? He djDes not 
know I It sbould be a young man's pride and glory to bave 
some wortby object in view, sometbing to call fortb all bis 
energies, to employ all bis powers. If be bave not, bis life 
is not very likely to be a bappy or prosperous one, and be 
bas no rigbt to form ties wbicb would involve otbers in loss 
and sorrow." 

** But ob, Mr. Harland, if you would allow bim to bope,*' 
I ventured to remark ; ** and if for tbe future be would 
pledge bimself to a dijQferent course." 

*^ 1 bave come to tbis conclusion, Isabel. K Alec will 
apply bimself to work for tbe next two years diligently and 
steadily, — if be will free bimself from tbe slavery of degrading 
babits, and determine to make tbe future better and brigbter 
tban tbe past, — a new life in fact, — tben be may bope. I 
cannot say more at present. Meanwbile be and Constance 
must not meet, nor carry on any correspondence. If genuine 
love exist, it will pass unscatbed tbrougb tbis ordeal." 

"You will not forbid Alec's visits entirely?" I asked 
tremulously. 

**By no means; you must see your brotber, of course. 
But Constance can always run down to Haverford. No 
false bopes must be encouraged. Alec's own line of action 
will eventually decide tbe matter. I vdll write to bim at 
once." 

But Alec was too fiery and impatient to wait for a second 
epistle from Mr. Harland. His first could not be misunder- 
stood; it was calm, and courteous, to a degree; but tbe 
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refusal was conched in no ambiguons terms. It irritated 
and annoyed him exceedingly. Without allowing himself 
time for deliberation he hurried down to Annesley Court, 
determined to plead his cause personally with Mr. Harland. 

What passed during that long and somewhat stormy 
interview I could not fully ascertain. Alec got excited and 
angry. He was of age, and would submit to no such humiliat- 
ing conditions. Mr. Harland was firm and decided, and 
they parted in no amicable mood. Alec contrived after- 
wards to see Constance, and no doubt to tell her all that had 
transpired, but he refused to remain all night, and I had no 
opportunity for anything beyond a hurried farewell. 

" I shall see you again soon, Isa, and I will write in a 
day or two. It is absurd, preposterous I '* he burst out 
indignantly, referring, of course, to Mr. Harland's scheme. 
** I might be a child ! Constance also I He shall repent this ! " 
**0h. Alec, say nothing rashly!" I began, but he was 
gone. 

Constance did not come down to breakfast next morning, 
and her plea of severe headache was fully borne out by the 
appearance of her pale face and swollen eyelids. I wished 
very much that she would admit me to her confidence. It 
would relieve her to talk the matter over', I thought ; but 
no ! the theme might have been a forbidden one. Her 
manner towards me sometimes assumed an air of pitying 
tenderness, as if I, and not she, needed sympathy and help. 
There was some mystery in those unfathomable dark eyes 
that I failed to comprehend, though I watched her most 
anxiously. She grew restless and excited, preferring long 
lonely walks to the hitherto pleasant rambles we had taken 
together, and spent hours in the solitude of her room, 
where once I unintentionally surprised her in a fit of passionate 
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weeping. That she loved Alec well and truly I did not 
doaht ; it was evident in the conscious flush that turned the 
pallor of her cheeks to crimson whenever his name was 
mentioned. But that was not often now. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Harland's prohibition, he came down once and again, full 
of his scheme to go off at once to Jamaica. 

** I do not know but that it will be the best thing,'* Mr. 
Harland had said to him, anxious now to get him out of the 
way as soon as possible, I surmised, as if absence would be 
an effectual cure for his unfortunate love. ** Certainly you 
will have to rough it for awhile ; things have gone sadly to 
• wreck. It strikes me as doubtful whether Mount St. Alban's 
will be habitable or not." \ 

** Oh, yes, habitable. Do you not remember, sir ? it was 
put in thorough repair twelve months ago, when the curate 
took up his abode there." 

** Ah, I had forgotten. Of course you will take out a few 
things in the way of furniture, and so forth. But there is 
not much ready cash, remember." 

Alec bit his lip, and looked unutterable things ; but he 
said nothing. Some under current of deep feeling seemed 
to sway him at that moment. Constance was not in the 
room, and I was glad of it. 

He left us again that evening, and I did not see him for a 
fortnight. Then he came down again, a little flurried, as 
had been his wont lately, but we managed to have a long 
quiet talk together, something like the confidential chats of 
former days. At least I thought so. How he schemed and 
arranged for the future I His life was now to be one of honour- 
able exertion ; he had every motive to diligence and enter- 
prise. I should be proud of him yet. He was more than 
usually affectionate too, discussed my plans and prospects. 
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and bade me keep up my spirits until he should return a 
year hence, two at the very utmost. But at times his 
manner struck me as constrained and absent, as if he were 
pondering some problem difficult to solve.- Was there aught 
he was keeping back from me ? aught he feared to tell ? 
Beticence was so foreign to his nature. Yet what could 
there be ? How foolish I was I All that concerned me to 
know he would assuredly disclose. 

Constance did not appear that evening. Mr. Harland was 
at home, and she would naturally feel a little embarrassed 
after what had happened. She was not quite well, she 
said, and indeed her wan face gave tokens of suffering. As 
she seemed anxious for quiet we left her early, hoping that 
rest might bring the desired benefit. 

It was a lovely spring morning, and a sweet breath of 
spring fragrance stole through the open French window of 
the breakfast-room. Clusters of golden crocuses and pale blue 
hyacinths, snow white azaleas, and exquisite wreaths of 
orchids, bloomed radiantly beyond the broad terrace-walk, 
while dew-drops still lay in myriads on the grass-tufts, 
transformed into pearls by the glowing sunlight. The dainty 
breakfast service, and well-spread table, sparkled also in its 
rays, wanting only a surrounding of bright faces to give 
finish to the picture. But no one had appeared yet except 
Aunt Mary. 

''How late they all are this morning!" she said. 
** Where are the children ? Poor Constance was not well 
last night, I wiU send Stevens to her. Oh, here come my 
brother and Archie." 

Miss Harland rang the bell, and despatched her message 
to Stevens. Breakfast was brought in, and we gathered 
round the table. Stevens appeared almost instantly. 
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" Miss Constance must have gone out, ma'am," she said, 
with a strangely perplexed look ; ** she is not in her own room." 

** Not in her room!" exclaimed Aunt Mary; ** where 
can she he ? Has she taken a walk this fine morning ? — but 
she never does go out so early." 

'* We v^ll not wait, she will be here presently," said Mr. 
Harland. " Tell Mr. Alec that breakfast is ready." 

** Mr. Alec has not come in, sir ; I think he went out 
rather early, perhaps for a long ramble. But I will look out 
for him." 

Mr. Harland laid down his knife and fork. What strange 
thought had suddenly come over him, like a wreath of cold, 
grey, winjbry mist. 

** Mary, will you see after Constance," he said, in a tone 
which startled me by its sharpness. But at that instant a 
note was brought in, and handed to me by the housemaid. 
She had found it on Miss Constance's dressing-table. I tore 
it open hastily, and read as follows : — 

** Do not judge me harshly, dearest Isabel. You v^ll not, 
when you know all. I have acted for the best, so far as my 
own happiness was concerned, and that of another far dearer ■ 
than myself. For the rest, forgive me — forgive ztSj Isabel. 
You know how Annesley is changed to me. I could not 
remain in it. You shall know all to-morrow. I will write to 
papa. Alec also. He^ must, he will, forgive. When you 
next see me I shall be Constance Grant. *^ 
' " What is the matter, Isabel ? how scared you look ! " 
exclaimed Archie, laughing. 

The words recalled me to my senses. I tried to read the 
note again, for only a dim perception of its real meaning had 
reached me ; but a mist was over it, or over my eye-sight. 
Mechanically I held it out to Mr. Harland. 

q2 
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He read it again and again, his countenance changing 
from red to pale, and from pale to red, suhsiding at last into 
an ashy greyness. Aunt Mary had snatched it up as it firopped 
from his tremhliiig hands, and stood transfixed by surprise, 
terror, and apprehension. There was something terrible in 
the expression of Mr. Harland's face ; he was wrought up to 
a white heat of wrath and indignation. I shuddered as I 
glanced up at him. After all that had happened, Constance 
might have spared her father this pang. 

** Isabel," he said sternly, ** did you know of this ? Bid 
you even suspect it ?'* 

** Indeed, indeed I did not," I replied. " Oh, do believe 
me, Mr. Harland I I would have told you at once I Oh, it 
is terrible, terrible I " 

** I do believe you, my dear I But it is monstrous ! 
Infatuated, foolish girl ! I could not have believed it pos- 
sible. But she shall repent it, and that ungrateful young 
scoundrel too ! The thorns and thistles they have planted 
they shall assuredly reap." 

Leaving his breakfast untasted, he dashed from the room 
in a frenzy of anger, calling Archie to follow. Off they 
posted to the railway station, to elicit what information they 
might from the officials there. Only one porter had, been in 
attendance when the express train for London had stopped 
for a moment. Yes, a young lady and gentleman had got 
in. They had not very much luggage. The young lady 
seemed rather weak and feeble, but the veil was down ; he 
could not see her face ; and indeed there was no time to 
notice anything, the train was off in a second. 
• Mr. Harland was perplexed. What could be done? 
Nothing — absolutely nothing at present. Pursuit was use- 
less. Once in the mighty city and they would be lost as 
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completely, — nay more so,— pthan amidst the vdlds of a 
Nubian desert. He paced the platform for some minutes 
irresolutely. What would be best ? Should he go up by 
the next train ? What would be the use ? He had not the 
slightest idea where he might find them. And if he did — 
too late, alas ! He groaned in the anguish of his spirit. 
No, there was nothing but to wait, — to wait with what 
patience he could command, for the morning. 

How I pitied him ! Stunned, almost paralysed, as I was 
by the shock, I could yet from my own suffering realise in 
some degree the bitterness and intensity of his. Viewed in 
any light, the proceeding was most rash and unjustifiable — a 
reckless setting aside of claims and duties that should have 
been sacred and imperative. Could happiness possibly be 
the result ? Could blessing crown a union that involved so 
much misery to others, — misery that threatened to bring 
Tlown a father's grey hairs v^th sorrow to the grave ! And 
Alec, my brother ! — he of whom I had been so proud, — he 
who alone of all our kindred I had left to love, — he to 
have wrought this cruel thing I It seemed more than I 
could bear. 

Morning came, and with it the promised letters. They 
were dated from a boarding house in the City. One from 
Alec, eager to justify his own conduct, deprecating the anger 
he might be supposed to merit, full of tender, solemn assu- 
rances in reference to Constance, and his own resolves for 
the future. Another from Constance, written evidently 
under the pressure of deep feeling, entreating her father's 
forgiveness and blessing, assuring him of her love and grati- 
tude, of her unwillingness to cause pain or sorrow, but 
insisting that this would eventually be for good, that it was 
necessary not only to ensure her own happiness, but to save 
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Alec from despair, perhaps ruin. EDclosed was a certificate 
of their marriage, which ceremony had been performed at 
St. ]M^argaret*s, a little church in some out-of-the-way suburb 
of an Eastern district. 

Mr. Harland threw down the letters with a gesture of 
angry impatience. ** They have chosen their lot, and shall 
take the consequences,'' he said bitterly. *' I have done 
with them for ever. They need not come again to Annesley 
Court, either of them. * Assure them of my forgiveness I ' — 
as if that were so easy a matter, if indeed they desired it. 
No, indeed I let them suffer awhile, they deserve it." 

** Oh, Edward," pleaded Aunt Mary, ** da not say that ! 
Think of poor Constance, her heart will be broken." 

"Pshaw! hearts are not broken so easily. I am not 
afraid for Constance on that score. Now, of course, they 
both triumph in their success. Let it be so. Another year 
or two and the retribution that follows all wrong- doing will 
come upon them swiftly." 

Tears were in Aunt Mary's eyes. I had broken down 
completely. 

** Edward, are we ourselves faultless ? Have we no need 
for mercy and forgiveness ? Constance has done wrong, 
undeniably ; but her father's heart need not be closed 
against her for ever. Do not let her go away without 
telling her you forgive." 

Mr. Harland could not trust his voice for a reply. Gather- 
ing up his letters, half of them unread, he retired into his 
private office. Notwithstanding the harsh words he had 
spoken under the influence of feehngs, excited to bitterness 
by the unhappy state of affairs, I knew that his heart 
yearned towards his child, and that in his inmost soul he 
judged her far less severely than his utterances would imply. 
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For myself I was too bewildered almost to think. It seemed 
as if I were groping blindly in a darkness that might be felt, 
seeking for some stay, some support on which to rest the 
faith so sternly tried and tested. The old life had passed 
away for ever, and between it and the future seemed to 
stretch an unfathomable gulf as yet uncheered by any bow 
of promise. I could only wait submissively until a Hand 
should touch the chaos, and a Voice whisper, as it did of old, 
** Let there be light." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WESTWARD. 

" I haTe forgiven thee. Ere those words of anger 
Were in the book of Heaven written against thee, 
I had forgiven thee ?" — Browning. 

Mb. Habland went up to town, and satisfied himself that 
all was right respecting the marriage. But he refused to see 
either Constance or Alec, or to hold any communication with 
them. They had secured berths in the Eoyal Mail Company's 
Steamer Oneida, which was to return to Jamaica in a fort- 
night, and Aunt Mary and myself were commissioned to 
proceed to London, to assist them in getting all that was 
necessary. Displeased as Mr. Harland was, he could not let 
his daughter leave her native shores without suitable pro- 
vision being made for her comfort, so we were permitted to 
spend the last week with them in busy preparation for a sea 
voyage, and a new home over the wide waters. But for all 
this bustle of preparation we should have failed utterly in 
the attempt to keep up a reasonable show of composure. 
After all, it was a very sorrowful week, closed by a parting 
still more sorrowful. Constance had not thought it possible 
that her father would let her go without one word of reconcilia- 
tion, and she felt it keenly. But the time had not come 
yet when Mr. Harland would relent. He had been smitten 
too painfully. His heart was still writhing under the pres- 
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Bure of other griefs, still sore with the lash of other sorrows. 
Time might do much to soothe him, might bring healing to 
his wounds, and renewed freshness to his spirit ; but at 
present the mantle of his charity was all too short, its robe 
all too scanty, to cover what he deemed an unpardonable 
transgression. 

Yes, Time is a wondrous healer. As the months sped on, 
bringing glowing descriptions of the dear home I had loved 
so fondly, and the various improvements Alec was effecting 
on the estate, I began to think that perhaps after all it was 
a good thing that he had gone thither, and that Constance 
was there to be the presiding genius of his home. Constance 
the mistress of Mount St. Alban's ! ' How strange it seemed ! 
In imagination I saw again the picturesque old dwelling 
standing in the midst of magnificent fruit trees, laden with 
golden clusters, and overlooking long stretches of glowing 
cane-fields in full blossom, the very home of prosperity and 
comfort. How often I had gazed on the glorious panorama 
of hill and dale, dashing in the tropic sunlight ! 

Constance's descriptions were often sufficiently amusing. 
Everything had the charm of novelty, and she possessed the 
faculty of taking in ^i a glance the picturesque capabilities 

of a scene or situation. They had landed at Port , 

and spent a day or two there before proceeding to their 
mountain home. There was no lack of amusement. The 
swarms of woolly-headed negroes, with their ceaseless 
chatter, the gaudy head-dresses of the women, and scanty 
costumes of the children, the various shades of colour in the 
Creole population, from the dusky brown of the mulatto to 
the sickly white of the half-caste European, — all was new, 
strange, fascinating. From the open windows of their hotel 
they looked out on the broad waters of the bay, rippling 
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before the rising land-breeze. Down to the very verge of 
the golden sands was the most luxurious vegetation. The 
violet grapes of the shore-vine flourished in profusion, and 
the clustering wild tamarinds, and glossy plumes of the 
cocoa-nut palms, fringed the long sweep of sea-beach that 
curved outwards to a conspicuous headland. 
. Alec was soon initiated into the mysteries of cane-pieces 
and plantations. As Mr. Harland had supposed, things had 
sorely gone to wreck through sheer neglect and mismanage- 
ment. He began his work in right good earnest. Various 
abuses were corrected, the machinery of the mills was recon- 
structed, on the latest scientific principles, the waste lands 
fenced in and cultivated, the negro dwellings made habitable 
and home -like. Picturesque enough they looked, hidden 
away behind broad plantain shadows and areca palms, or 
perched on some jutting acclivity, on the very verge of a 
steep ravine mantled by richest foliage. It was pleasant to 
come upon them amidst the wild solitudes of the mountains, 
. environed as they were by cool green shadows, and over- 
arched by the interlacing boughs of the solemn tropical 
forest. Still more pleasant was it to look upon their little 
garden plots fragrant with white blossoms, and to hear 
fathers and mothers, as they pointed to their merry children, 
say, ** Tank God — tank God I dem be free I" 

Alec might have been content with all this, but he was 
not. Something more profitable than sugar might be ex- 
tracted from those golden canes, and that something was 
rum ! The distillery must be planted beside the sugar-mill ; 
it was a necessity. If his father had not seen fit to do it, 
why he could not help it. The times were changed now. 
Progress was the order of the day. The feverish impatient 
life of the present accorded ill with the old-time slowness 
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and monotony. An outlet mast be found somewhere for its 
superabundant energy. It was thus he reasoned. It is 
thus that many reason when they seek to acquire wealth 
and position, the prizes that the world offers to her votaries, 
the honours and distinctions that await successful effort. 
Alas ! are they not too often at the sacrifice of principle, 
and the wreck of the soul's most precious things ? ' 

The distillery was certainly a profitable affair, so far as 
money-making was concerned. Whether it would prove a 
blessing or a curse on the estate was another question. The 
latter I very much feared, judging merely from occasionally- 
dropped hints at negro quarrels and skirmishes ending even 
in bloodshed. The same disastrous effects everywhere from 
the use of fiery poison, misery, crime, and wrong-d6ing ! 

I had my own strong views on this subject, and despite 
the glamour which gives to every new project a certain 
colouring of rose-tints, my judgment refused its approval. 
On one point I was fully decided : however profitable the 
speculation, I would share no part of the spoils. Wealth 
won by means unsanctified could bring with it no benison, 
and I resisted all Alec's importunities to allow any transfer 
of sums invested in my behalf in the Three per Cents. Mr. 
Harland, I believe, was disposed to think me a little Quixotic 
and unreasonable, but Mrs. Kaye fully concurred in my 
views, and stood by me firmly. 

** You are quite right,. Isabel," she said, after we had been 
discussing the matter during one of the pleasant evenings I 
now so frequently spent with her and Lucy. ** Better to 
sacrifice something and have a clear conscience, than to feel 
that your gains are the price of blood ; that for your profit 
the good gifts of a bountiful Providence are turned into so 
many curses, blighting, withering, scattering desolation and 
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death wherever they reach. Austin is delighted at yoar 
firmness, my dear. He says, — ^I ought not to tell you, 
perhaps, — ^but you will not be unduly elevated, I know,*' 
she continued, smiling,^— « he says you are a noble girl." 

How much I valued Dr. Kaye*s approbation was known 
only to myself. Certainly, I needed nothing more to con- 
firm me in my resolution. 

" It is so difficult to know sometimes what is really right 
and for the best," I said ; " I am glad that Dr. Kaye approves." 

" Do you really think his opinion of any value, Isabel ?" 
asked Dr. Kaye himself, who had come in just in time to 
catch the last words. 

"Yes, I do. It is always pleasant to have the appro- 
bation of the wise and good," I replied, smiling. 

** Thank you for the implied compliment. I wish I could 
lay claim to the character of either." 

** Austin," said Lucy abruptly, " what of the Lodge ? 
Have you decided ? " 

" I have taken it, Lucy. I thought I could not do better ; 
it is a lovely place, and not too far from the town." 

** It is a gem," exclaimed Lucy, enthusiastically; " I am 
so glad ! Isabel, I beg your pardon ; we are talking riddles. 
Do you know, Austin has taken Wyrill Lodge ; he is going 
to set up an establishment on his own account.*' 

" I heard something of it,** I replied briefly. 

"You did? Who could have told you? It is a secret 
at present. You heard also, of course, that he was about to 
marry?** 

** No, I did not hear that,** I replied, trying to look indif- 
ferent, though the hot blood rushed painfully to my face, 
and a choking sensation in my throat almost prevented me 
speaking. 
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" Lucy, what nonsense ! how can you ?" said Mrs. Kaye 
reprovingly. 

** I only thought it would be a natural inference," re- 
turned Lucy ; ** that was all ; though no doubt he will 
marry some day. What say you, Austin ? " 

** I hope so, Lucy," he replied gravely ; " if God so will 
it. I am scarcely fitted to lead a solitary life, and I should 
not prefer it. I am no St. Simon Stylites." 

** No, nor ever will be ! You are too social, — ^too — well, 
what shall I say ? — too lovable for that." 

** There, that will do ! No more compliments, I beg. 
Isabel, you are laughing at us. Nay, must you go ? I will 
walk home with you." 

I had suddenly become aware that it was getting late, and 
that Aunt Mary might be anxious. It was in vain that I 
declined Dr. Kaye^s escort ; the walk would do him good, 
he insisted. 

Annesley Court was quite at the other end of the town, 
but somehow we did not take the nearest route. Why 
should we ? The night was most splendid. Moonlight 
slept upon the Waters like a flood of splendid radiance. It 
lighted up the quivering foliage as with lamps of inimitable 
lustre, flinging fantastic shadows on the pathways, — studding 
the green lanes with gleams of inflnite splendour. 

The stillness of the rich, balmy, fragrant autumn- tide had 
stolen over us. Once or twice Dr. Kaye essayed to speak, 
but something seemed to hold in check his usual volubility. 
Surely silence accorded best with this holy calm, this more 
than Sabbath quietude I 

" Isabel," he said at last, in a low tone, " do you remember 
how once I said to you that we must sometimes walk bj the 
light vouchsafed to us, though uncertain as to whether it 
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might lead, trusting wholly in a Love and a Wisdom which 
are never-failing in our need ?" 

** I do remember. I have thought of it frequently." 

" I was very much perplexed then by various matters," 
he continued. ** My life seemed destined to be a shadowed - 
one, but I determined to walk step by step in what light I 
had ; to go straight forward in the path of duty, asking like 
Goethe for * More light,' for more perfect knowledge, for 
unfaltering faith." 

He paused for a moment. 

** The clouds have passed away now," he resumed pre- 
sently ; ** the light shines clearly. One thing is wanting to 
complete my earthly happiness, to make my lot all that man- 
could reasonably desire I One thing, Isabel I Do you guess 
my secret?" 

His look and tone were not to be mistaken. My hand 
trembled as it rested on his arm ; he clasped it in both 
his own. 

"Can you love me well enough to be my wife, Isabel? 
to share my lot whatever it may be ? to help me onward 
and upward? How long this has been my one sole pas- 
sionate desire, I cannot tell you, my dearest. Give me 
but the right to love and guard you, to call you mine! 
myvdfe!** , 

I could not speak, for every pulse was throbbing with 
excitement. I knew then how Austin Kaye had been to me 
the impersonation of all that was best, loftiest, wisest, in 
this imperfect world I How my heart had realised its ideal 
in his noble, earnest, generous nature ! How my affections 
had unconsciously clasped themselves around him ! Some- 
thing I tried to murmur, and it was enough, for he 
caught me to his heart in one quick, fond, passionate embrace. 
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" Isabel ! my own ! my darling ! Bow happy we shall be ! 
Thank God for this sweet privilege of calling you my own I 
my own for ever ! " 

We stood together for some time in the qniet moonlight ; 
my heart quivering like a dew-laden flower with excessive 
happiness. Ah, how delicious were those golden moments ! 
Even in the still night watches I caught myself murmuring 
in a glad, joyous whisper — 

"As God willeth march the hours, 
Bringeth joy at last in showers, 
And whatever we asked is onrs 1 " 



CHAPTER XXV. 



SOWING AND REAPING. 



** I can bear God .speak, 

And there seems no other sound, 

Through clamour of tears, through shout and shriek, 

As life's fierce wheels go round. 

« « • • • 

FoUow that Voice through the night ; 

Ask not where or how ; 
It once said, *Let there be light ;* 

And the darkness waits for it now.** 

If I could pause here ! If this sunshine might last for 
ever ! If I were one 

" To whom the touch of all mischance but came, 
As night to him that sitting upon a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun, 
Set into sunrise ;" — 

— even then my life-picture might seem to have enough of 
sombre colouring. But, alas ! it was yet to be touched with 
a darker pencil, and its vivid lights, — ^like some chiaro scuro 
of Rembrandt, set in contrast with intensest shadows. 

The West Indian Mail had arrived. This I had heard two 
or three hours previously. Why were the letters delayed ? 
Surely there were some f Thus far we had had no reason to 
complain, as both Alec and Constance had written frequently. 
Not tiny notes enclosed in dainty envelopes, hut good genuine, 
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substantial letters, fall of incident and overflowing with 
interest — to me at any rate, and also to Aont Mary. 
Possibly they felt this Httle compensation was dne to us, 
after all we had suffered on their account. I had now some- 
thing to communicate. How astonished they would be ! 
how pleased ! for Austin Kaye was a decided favourite. 

But the letters ! I was getting impatient. I would go 
down to Mr. Harland's study and enquire for them. No one 
was there, but the .door of the breakfast-room stood slightly 
ajar, and I caught a glimpse of Aunt Mary. I tapped softly, 
and then entered. But the first glance at Miss Harland's 
face sent a thrill of pain all over me. Something must have 
happened, or why did Mr. Harland sit there so stiU and 
frigid, that fearful ashy greyness creeping over his features, 
his eyes dilated and horror-stricken? I had come at an 
untimely season, I thought. This may be nothing that 
concerns me ; I am certainly intruding. 

I turned hastily to leave the room. " No, stop, Isabel ! " 
said Mr. Harland, his voice husky and broken ; but he 
seemed unable to proceed, and large drops of perspiration 
had started to his temples. 

"What is it?*' I asked hurriedly. " Has anything hap- 
pened ? Constance — ^Al^c — ^have they written ?" 

Something like a groan escaped Mr. Harland. I was 
perplexed. Strange fears began to trouble me; a terrible, 
undefined dread of I knew not what. 

** Aunt Mary, what is it ? " I said desperately. I must 
know, even if it concern myself or those most dear to me« 
Do not, oh, do not keep me in suspense 1 '* 

Aunt Mary looked at' me pityingly ; tears were in her 
eyes. 

'*Yes, you must know," she faltered. "We have sad 

B 
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news from Mount St. Albans, my dear, — '* she paused, 
trembling with emotion. 

"Oh, Aunt Mary, I can bear the worst! Is Alec ill? 
Is Constance ? Is my brother — ?" but I could not give ex- 
pression to the terrible fear that made my very pulses stand 
still. 

*' An accident has befallen your brother, my dearest, and 
he — ^he — Isabel, my love, you must bear to hear it, — ^you 
have no brother, my darling ! " 

**No — brother!" I gasped out slowly, and then the 
terrible truth came upon me like an avalanche. I heard 
no more, but fell back fainting into Aunt Mary*s arms. An 
hour or two elapsed before I awoke to consciousness. I 
was on a couch in the breakfast room^ — Austin Kaye by my 
side. Surely I must have yielded to despair but for the 
strong hand that clasped mine ; — the tender, sympathising 
heart that circled me with its unutterable love ! I laid my 
head on his bosom, and sobbed out my unspeakable agony. 
At first he did not attempt to stem the torrent ; — the storm 
must expend its strength, — the whirlwind must have its 
course, — but gradually I grew a little calmer. 
'* Tell me all,— all, Austin," I faltered. 
" Dearest, wait awhile. You cannot bear it yet." 
"I can, Austin. I must know all, and now. Oh, dear 
Austin, tell me at once." 

'< It is a painful story, my darling. Would that I could 
spare you the pang 6f hearing it 1 You remember the dear 
old home, do you not ?" 
** Yes, oh yes, perfectly." 

"From the summit of the hill, as you will doubtless 
recollect, a narrow bridle-path winds down to the high road 
leading to the town. For nearly a mile it skirts a steep. 
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dangerous ravine, a frightful gorge, overhung by dense 
masses of vegetation, its sides thickly clad with innumerable 
trees and parasites, and beneath, a fierce wild torrent, hid- 
den completely by dank dark underwood. Alec's horse, it 
is supposed, must have stumbled on that perilous ledge and 
— ^poor fellow ! — ^precipitated him into the chasm below." 

I had covered my face with both hands, as if to shut out 
from my mental vision the terrible picture. I knew the spot 
so well. How often had I sauntered with Alec along that 
very pathway awed and entranced by the wondrous* glory 
of the scene ! And here Constance had watched and waited 
in all the horror of suspense .and uncertainty, while groups 
of negroes were dispatched hither and thither, seeking some 
trace of all that might remain of '^ de handsome young 
massa ! '* My heart sickened. 

Tell me everything, Austin,** I said faintly ; " where 
was poor Alec going ? " 

" Some matters relating to the distillery required his 
attention, and, unfortunately, the Tavern, the Half-way- 
House, as it is called, was selected as the most convenient 
place for transacting business. There he remained for some 
time, and it was there his overseer last saw him. He left 
at a late hour, ' rather the worse for what he had taken,' 
the landlord reluctantly admitted, — but as the road was 
perfectly familiar to . him, and he was well mounted, no 
special alarm was excited. But in the morning his horse 
had arrived without his rider, and poor Constance's appre- 
hensions received terrible confirmation.** 

** He was found ? " I gasped out tremulously. 

'* After two days and nights of weary, patient search, he 
was found, my darling. Constance herself was the means of 
discovering the spot where he lay. She had wandered out 

r2 
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with no particular aim or object, but because her crashing 
sorrow was oppressing her beyond endurance. A strange 
hoarse croaking from the ravine attracted her attention. 
She looked down, and saw several huge black birds, which 
she knew to be carrion vultures, hovering over one par- 
ticular spot. A sudden horror overwhelmed her, and she 
hurried homeward, but only to send off some of the men to 
explore the terrible gorge. Alas, my dearest! they came 
upon a fearful sight. The greedy vultures had not been 
sparing of their prey. Tenderly and reverently they took 
up the bruised, mutilated remains, and bore them to their 
last resting-place.'' 

** Oh, Alec, Alec ! my precious, my darling brother I ** 
I wailed in anguish almost unendurable. ''This, this is 
indeed the bitterness of death." 

For long, long hours I lay in a sort of stupor, unable to 
collect my thoughts, — unable sometimes to think even, to 
reason, or to pray. Why was I thus tried ? I asked myself 
in bitterness of soul. Why were my earthly idols thus 
shivered, — my hopes cut off in their greenness ? Oh, Alec 1 
Alec I to be thus suddenly snatched away, in the midst of 
thy years, with aims unfulfilled, purposes blasted, resolves 
doomed never to be executed! Oh, would to God I could 
have died for thee ! or that thou hadst found some * place of 
repentance,' some altar of sacrifice for thy sin ! Yet God is 
merciful. Who knoweth but at the eleventh hour the poor» 
stricken, wayward spirit might find rest and blessedness ? 

Mr. Harland said nothing now of the distillery. Alas ! 
had it not been the cause of all this sorrow, and blight, and 
wretchedness ? But what of Constance ? Had the father's 
heart relented ? Would he bid her come again to the home 
of her childhood ? None could tell us yet, though evidently 
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over the bmised spirit had come a kindlier, holier influence 
— a something that could only be obtained in the shadow of 
the Cross and through the searching ordeal of a baptism of 
fire. 

It was Christmas eve, and the bells from the old grey 
tower of St. Barnabas rung out a joyous peal to greet the 
auspicious season. A right old fashioned Christmas it pro- 
mised to be, for the snow lay white and deep on the fields 
and pathways, and the delicate tree branches sparkled in 
their bright arabesque of frostwork like fairy palaces studded 
with a thousand gems. Bather a large party had gathered 
round the table in the dear old dining room at Annesley 
Court — Guy and Ethel, Mr. Eutherford, Mrs. Kaye and 
Lucy, and, of course, Austin. Percy had come down flushed 
with honours and success, and Archie's bright face was ra- 
diant with sympathy no le^s than with the triumph of his 
own successful examinations. Christmas though it was, no 
wines or liqueurs offered their baits to tempt the unwary. 
There were no discussions as to the comparative merits of 
Moselle and Burgundy, of Chartreuse or Sauterne. The 
spell which had thrown- its glamour over the sparklmg 
poison was now broken, and not even the Ehenish that 
Schiller loved, ** with all the Ehine legends steeped in it," 
could have tempted the resolute young spirits fortified' ahd 
guarded by the shield of moral purpose ajid the strength of 
a sanctified will. 

**Mr. Eutherford," said Mr. Harland at last, ** I have 
long wished to say to you what I will now take the oppor- 
tunity of saying. I confess to foolish and unjust prejudices 
in reference to your Temperance movement. Total abstin- 
ence — a good thing per se — I imagined you put in place of 
the Gospel, invested it, in fact, with an importance and an 
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influence to which only the Gospel could lay claim. I see 
my error, and I acknowledge it. Recent events have caused 
me to see things in clearer light, and I cannot but honour 
the zeal which induces yoii thus to labour for the good of 
all around you. Surely your love and self-sacrifice will 
have their reward, if only in the consciousness of duty faith- 
fully ai;id diligently performed." 

Mr. Rutherford was moved. ** Mr. Harland," he replied, 
"if reward were desired, I have it in the inexpressible de- 
light I experience in thus hearing you express ^our senti- 
ments in the presence of those most dear to you. I thank 
you for your sympathy and appreciation. I thank you for 
your frank avowal of a prejudice that is, alas.! t6o common. 
We seek simply to remove out of the way an element inimi- 
cal to the well-being of society. To uplift the masses, to 
raise, so to speak, the moral tone of the nation, to attract 
the working population to Christianity and the Christian 
Church, special efforts must be, — are being, — put forth. 
Moderation has been fairly tried, but it has proved a miser- 
able failure. It is the grand bulwark of intemperance. 
Through it how many strong, how many gifted ones, have 
been lured into the depths of ruin ! Ruin physical, moral, 
spiritual I " 

" I agree with you entirely. I see now how example 
must be before precept ; or rather how it must give to precept 
its power and efficiency." 

<< The noble principle of self-sacrifice," continued Mr. 
Rutherford, "is set forth in all its beauty and grandeur in 
the life of our Incarnate Saviour. What is our Christianity 
worth, if it do not impel us to follow His footsteps ? And 
what are our poor efforts and sacrifices for the good of our 
fellow-creatures compared with that love which laid down 
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life itself as a ransom for us all ? We may well rejoice 
in the fact that so many zealous watchers are found to 
guard those sacred light-towers, and keep up the living 
fires." 

** I have had in my own parish,'* said Guy, " convincing 
proofs that there is no hope for a man*s higher nature so 
long as he is a slave to the intoxicating cup. A drunkard's 
heart cannot he reached, cannot he touched hy the suhlime 
truths of Christianity, until he be first guided into the haven 
of Temperance. The animal nature must be put down, or 
there is little hope of moral and spiritual elevation. How 
is it possible ? Can a man whose nobler life is drowned in 
luxurious excesses think clearly, or weigh deliberately ? 
Can his clouded intellect and besotted heart find its way to 
the Source of truth, and order, and purity ? Not until he 
has escaped from the perilous shoals and quicksands of In- 
temperance. His mind refuses to act, and his will is power- 
less to guide. He has voluntarily extinguished the lights 
of reason and conscience, and brought upon himself the 
blights of spiritual weakness and moral imbecility. How 
can such an one perceive the beauty, or understand the 
claims of the Gospel message ? But let him abjure at once 
and for ever the accursed thing that has enslaved him, and 
he rises to a higher eminence.'* 

'* Yes, the * stone ' must be removed, and that is our 
work," returned Mr. Butherford. " The way must be pre- 
pared, and the path cleared from al)^ stumbling-blocks, and 
our personal efforts are needed. It is a cold, austere charity 
that bids a fallen man rise and do his duty, and yet stretches 
out no hand to help him." 

** Well, now for some music," said Aunt Mary, cheerily ; 
*'we have had capital Temperance speeches. Isabel, my 
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dear, or Ethel, — ^bnt stay, Ella' and Daisy shall first give 
ns their Christmas anthem/' 

Mr. Butherford opened the piano, and the music com- 
menced. They both played with exquisite taste and ex- 
pression. 

"What pretty, graceful girls they are growing ! " whispered 
Austin. 

" And so much like dear Amy,'* I replied. 

Mr. Harland just then crossed the room, and took a seat 
beside us. 

" I did not tell you, doctor," he said, confidentially, "nor 
Isabel either, that in going out to Jamaica Constance had an 
interview with her poor brother — ^with Norman." 

I started, and Dr. Kaye looked surprised. 

"I could not bear to talk on the subject then," he re- 
sumed, " so did not mention it to any one. The Oneida 
touched, as usual, at the Bermudas, and there it seems some 
Government works are being carried on by convicts working 
out their term of penal servitude. A breakwater was in 
course of construction outside the harbour of St. George, 
and amongst the number of labours in convict garb, was 
my poor boy." 

Mr. Harland spoke in low tones, but they faltered with 
intense emotion. 

" Constance recognised him at once, and pointed him out 
to Alec. They asked and obtained permission to speak to 
him. Poor fellow ! he was terribly overcome. * Oh, Cdn- 
stance,' he said, more than once, < it was drink that ruined 
me ! But for the wine-bottle I should never have come to 
this. See what I am — a miserable outcast, a felon, forsaken 
both by God and man, my very name cast from me like a 
polluted thing I Look ! this is what I am known by — 860. 
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We have no names here. I " sowed the wind," Constance, 

9 

as Aunt Mary used to say, and now, do I not with a vengeance 
** reap the whirlwind ? " Ask my father to forgive me, if he 
can, — I can never forgive myself — and forget that I ever 
existed, that I ever lived to hlight his life and my own. God 
help me ! ' " 

** Poor, poor fellow I " I exclaimed. ** Is there no possi- 
bility that the term of his punishment may be shortened ? " 

'* I do not know. I am hoping against hope. Oh, how 
differently I would act in reference to my children if I could 
begin life with my present light and knowledge. But, alas ! 
we learn wisdom when it is too late to undo the bitter 
past; when our own folly and thoughtlessness have wrought 
out results that must reach to eternity. For me, I can 
only pray that the < Angel of the Covenant, the Angel that 
redeemed me from evil,' may bless, and save, and sanctify 
my child, and that a merciful and pitying Hand may not lay 
upon him a burden greater than he can bear." 

"But your other children,** said Austin; "surely you 
may rejoice in their well-doing and success ? " 

" Yes, thank God for that. And to what do they owe 
these blessings ? Not certainly to their father's example or 
precepts, but to the moral power and resistance imparted to 
them by the shield of total abstinence. Surely I have cause 
for thankfulness that ever its banner was uplifted under my 
roof ! '* 

** Speaking of the absent ones,** said Dr. Kaye, ** do you 
remember my brother, Mr. Harland ? ** 

" Walter? of course I do. What of him? Where is he 
now?'* 

" Poor Walter 1 he is ' a brand plucked from the burning.* 
His case was well-nigh hopeless at one time, but he came to 
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a stand, resolved to amend his ways, and is now in America 
with fair prospects of success in the work he has under- 
taken. ** 

**1 am glad of — glad for his mother's sake, as well 
as for his own. How thankfnl you must be ! '' 

*^ Aye, truly, unutterably so. It is as life from the 
dead." 

A slight commotion at the door caused us to look round. 
It was only Stevens enquiring for Mr. Harland ; but why did 
she look so white and agitated 1 As he did not at once 
reply, she advanced hesitatingly towards him, and whispered 
something in his ear. 

** Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, rising hastily ; '^ it is im- 
possible ! Where is she?'* But before he had time to 
collect his thoughts, or to decide upon any course of action, 
Constance — pale, trembling, clad in deepest weeds of widow- 
hood — had come into the room, and, regardless of all beside, 
was clinging to her father's neck with low, deep, passionate 
sobs of anguish. 

** Papa I oh, papa ! you will forgive me ? " 

" As I hope to be forgiven, my own darling ! " he mur- 
mured tenderly ; and then he led her to Aunt Mary, and the 
poor, wearied, stricken one felt that now she had found an 
ark of repose and safety. 



' * * * 



Constance it was certainly, but not — as time clearly re- 
vealed to us — ^not the hkughty, restless, defiant Constance 
of the days gone by ! The lofty spirit had been subdued, 
the proud heart humbled by adversity. A tender, chastened 
light now shone in the eyes which but too often had flashed 
out gleams of scorn and bitterness, while the veil of sorrow 
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like a silver mist on far-off purple hills, served to enhance 
the beauty that it conld in no wise hide. 

Perhaps Frank Butherford thought so, but I need not 
anticipate the years to come. Austin is looking over my 
shoulder, and he whispers—** Sujffiicient unto the day is its 
sunshine or its shade.*' 



THE END. 
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